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The London Charivari 


YIELD to almost anyone in my 
admiration of the B.B.C.’s courage 
in apologizing for the transmission of a 
supposedly anti-German comic song, 
but oughtn’t they to take into account 
the fact that anti-foreign comic songs 
are a part of our dearest heritage? Why, 
even in the grand Edwardian days when 
Kaiser Wilhelm II thought nothing of 
reviewing British ships we had a popular 
music-hall song that ran, if memory 
serves: 
If ever we meet the German Fleet 
(And it’s just as strong as ours is), 
You can take my word Lord Beresford 
Will give them a kick up the trousis. 
What’s more, this is doubly offensive, 
as it gets Lord Charles Beresford’s title 
wrong. He was a son of the Marquis 
of Waterford, and didn’t become a 
baron until 1916. Whatever you can 
say about the song they apologized for 
the other day, it didn’t show disrespect 
for the Peerage. 


Gloomy Danes 
EP pills are now provided on the 
dining-room tables of one of Copen- 
hagen’s leading hotels, and the manage- 
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ment is said to be getting sick of guests 
with their next stop in London who 
pinch them to give to British waiters. 


Clean Platform 
OLICE had to be called to rowdy 
outbreaks at a sitting of the Egg 
Marketing Board a week ago, when 
people shouted and waved rattles and 








one man, a tomato grower, stood up and 
shouted “Heil Hitler!” It seems highly 
commendable, considering the avail- 
ability of suitable ammunition, that 
absolutely nothing was thrown. 


Good, True and Larky 


URING that interminable Los 
Angeles murder case a male juror 

took his coat off and threatened to 
throw a female juror out of the window. 
How little we know about the life of the 
jury-room. The ordinary picture is of 
a highly intellectual session during 
which, as logic gets ever more precise, 
the jurors grow ever more wan. When 
I was a member of a jury myself, 
however, the drill was quite different. 
As soon as we withdrew everybody 
rushed to light up and swap yarns and 
talk about their gardens, and the atmo- 
sphere was far more like A.R.P. than 
dinner with Socrates. By the way, how 
far are juries privileged? Do the 
licensing laws prevent them from 
bringing in liquor? Can they be raided 
by the police on suspicion of playing 
405 











cards for money? What check is there 
on the propriety of mixed juries? And, 
if juries throw an awkward member out 
of the window, will the Court accept the 
verdict of eleven? 


Foil and Counterfoil 

ONEY values sneak up in a way 

not shown on the index tables. 
While the House of Lords were debat- 
ing an unsuccessful bill which would, 
inter alia, have raised the fine for 
swearing a profane oath from Is. to £10 
the banks were offering rewards of up 
to £1,000 for helping to foil a raid. At 
common law the public have a duty to 
do what they can to prevent crime 
without being bribed on the Butlin 
Walk scale for doing so. If honesty is to 
carry prize money hordes of over- 
zealous narks imputing mens rea to any 
ill-dressed loiterers they notice near 
bank premises may so crowd the 
counters that customers waiting to cash 
or deposit will be moved to profanity 
at the old bargain rate of a shilling a go. 


Isn’t Cricket 


HOPE Mr. Gaitskell will not be 

distracted from party matters to 
pursue his notion of boycotting this 
summer’s Tests against the South 
African tourists. Cricket with its 
bumpers and bottle parties gets mixed 
up with politics quite enough as it is, 
and cannot afford official discourage- 
ment by politicians of Left or Right. If 
more protests against apartheid are 
necessary (and they are), why not revive 
the kind of demonstration made famous 
by the great Australian captain Warwick 
Armstrong? When the Oval crowd 


barracked him Armstrong sat down 
on the pitch and thoughtfully read a 
newspaper. Couldn’t Colin Cowdrey, 
figurately not unlike Armstrong, be 
induced to read selected passages from 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Anatomy of 
Apartheid over the public address 
system during one of the stoppages for 
rain? 


No Pleasing Some People 

ARLY last year, in a TV series 

called “Passport,” Mr. Richard 
Dimbleby and his family demonstrated 
some of the delights of a holiday abroad, 
and got sharply rapped over the knuckles 
for their pains by the Llandudno 
Publicity Association for plugging the 
Continent and “enticing the general 
public of this country to forsake home 
resorts.” It was pointed out in these 
pages at the time that Mr. Dimbleby 
would have to make amends by eating 
his way from Hastings to Blackpool in 
a series called “No Passport Needed.” 
Well, he took the hint, and merely 
shortening the title to “No Passport” 
recently sent his sons gallivanting about 
the Lake District—with the result that 
Lake District hotel-keepers are up in 
arms over a mild criticism of Mr. 
Dimbleby’s that some hotels only serve 
meals at fixed times. So what is the 
poor man to do now? Perhaps a third 
series showing the Dimblebys word- 
lessly touring a caravan past a selection 
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“Wwvie 


‘Env Den 


‘“* When I saw the sketches | sat down and 
had a jolly good cry.” 
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Next Wednesday’s “Punch” will 
contain the first of a series of articles 
on 

AMERICAN 


ATTITUDES 


As leader of the free world the United 
States is everybody’s butt. How true 
are the charges of wildness and 
irresponsibility, of corruption in 
central and local government, in the 
law and the police, in the unions and 
on the campus? The writers who 
will try to answer the questions will 
include: 
D. W. Brogan 
Malcolm Bradbury Don Cook 
Alistair Cooke Emily Hahn 
Drew Middleton 
Ian Nairn Vance Packard 
Harrison Salisbury 





of the worst hotels in Great Britain 
would give general satisfaction. It could 
be called “‘ No Comment.” 


Handing On the Torch 

MUST confess that it alarmed me 

to read that Tommy Steele had 
discovered a seventeen-year-old Aus- 
tralian rock-’n’-roll singer, whom he 
tipped to become a world-beater. The 
problem of what to do with our old 
rock-’n’-roll singers when they get too 
old to be disguised as adolescents has 
always been a difficult one, but if 
they’re all going to decide to go around 
spotting a second generation of rock-’n’- 
roll singers the prospects for popular 
entertainment are likely to be pretty 
grim. 


Art for Our Time 

R. GUSTAV METZGER’S 

“Auto-destructive art” is designed 
to fall to pieces within ten years, thus 
symbolizing all sorts of things one can 
pretty easily imagine. It seems a pity 
that so fundamental an advance in 
practical zsthetics should be limited to 
the plastic arts. What about a poem 
that becomes unintelligible within ten 
years? It would be printed on paper 
specially made not to withstand the 
ravages of time and composed of what 
looks like being ephemeral slang, 
though this would be terribly difficult to 
spot, and names of teenage pop singers 
and husbands or wives of film stars and 
any other repeatedly changing material, 
say names of Ministers of Defence. 

— MR. PUNCH 
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‘TEENAGE Tieses s 


4. Teenager in Love 
By HELENE DARREL 


ELL crumbs I dont really know what Im expected 
V \) to write about this Im sure. Im not Madam de 
Pompador or one of that crowd after all, though to 
tell you the truth there have been quite a few men in my 
life. I mean I had my first going steady ring when I was 
twelve and also I have already five engagement rings tucked 
away in my bottom draw, to make into a sort of charm bracelet 
when I have enough. ‘They are all the rage in our gang at 
the moment, you see you pinch one of those old watch chains 
off your grandad, or your dad if you are getting on a bit, and 
you hang all your old engagement rings on it, most effective. 
I expect an old bicycle chain would do if you were really 
hard up, so long as you kept swopping arms in order to keep 
them at the same level. 

But Im not a flirt mind you, not like my friend Anita any- 
way, because gosh she really is. Actually this sophisticated 
air we young girls all have which fools everybody, is only a 
brittle facade behind which we are but shy woodland violets, 
the prey of ruthless men. And honestly all of them are 
nowdays so its pretty awful as you can imagine. Anita isnt 
like other girls though. Someone told me it was because of 
being evacuated to the country during the war, it made her a 
bit kind of earthy you know. For instance once when we 
were sitting in the pub and she was dipping her comb in a 
handy glass of beer to keep her fringe down this man came 
in in a kilt, and do you know what she said everso loudly? 
“A mans a man, fer a’ that.’”’ But she doesnt care who she 
goes out with. In fact my mum says one day she will end 
up in the Sunday papers, which is a fate worse than death. 
I certainly wouldnt fancy being used to wrap up a packet of 
chips anyway, though she probably wouldnt mind on account 
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A good deal has been written in the last week 
or two on the subject of what 

happens when teenage boy meets teenage girl, 
and vice versa. Here, in a suitably romantic 
conclusion to this series, a teenage 

girl presents her report on the matter. She is 19, 
and the scene is set in Bedford. 

The spelling is hers. 


of this exibitionest streak she has. Still she did once go 
out with the boy who dips the fish in the batter so perhaps 
when he saw the front page photograph of her in her knee- 
length pedal-pushers he would draw a beard or a tiara on her 
so at least if people recognized her dreadful shame she would 
look distinguished. But he most likely wouldnt because 
everybody knows she only went out with him because it made 
her feel everso non-U, and it was Empire day. 

Most of the time she sticks to students, literally I mean, 
poor things. Naturally they only go out with her on account 
of she pays their bus fare home. She meets them in coffee 
bars as a matter of fact, you know how all kind of dark they 
are so you can only see vague shapes. That is why ugly 
people hang about in them, so instead of you thinking the 
great big hairy man you are talking to is King Kong, you 
think he is some kind of struggling artist, very romantic. 
Well that is what Anita does, and of course when they get 
her to the light it is too late for she clings like a limpet. One 
of these students wrote a poem to her once on the back of a 
ham sandwich. It was quite easy really because I should 
think it must have been one Noah couldnt manage one tea- 
time, so this boy wrote on it with his Biro after straightening 
it out by shuving his elbow on the edge. He wrote what he 
called a treble rhymed cuplet. ‘To Anita. 


Oh lovely maid with eyelids all a green, 

A maid more lovely I have yet to seen. 

Thou sits with open compact ranging shell pink hair, 
So need you wonder that I sit and stare. 

I bet that Eve herself once stood just where you are, 
A bit to the left of the neon advert on the bar. 


She thought it was marvellous and tucked it into the front 
of her dress like you see on the pictures, but she was a bit 
sorry afterwards because she was up most of the night with 
this dreadful rash. 

Personally I use more subtle ways to catch my man. I 
remember this lovely boy what we used to call V.H.F. on 
account of the way his hair stood up on end due no doubt 
to tearing up the Great North Road every weekend with a 
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different girl on the back of his motor bike. My dad used 
to say if you fitted a chanel tuner to him you would be able 
to get Moscow or somewhere quite difficult like that. That 
is his idea of a joke. ‘Talk about 1920. But this boy was real 
nice in an offbeat sort of way so I will tell you how I met 
him. It wasnt like people used to at all, dropping hand- 
kerchiefs all over the floor and so on. That would be a bit 
daft nowdays anyway with paper ones so popular, and not 
all that hygenic. I dont wonder men used to die younger 
than women, it was all those germs they collected picking up 
handkerchiefs all over the place. I did once make a garter 
out of an old paper hat though after I read this bit about 
some olden woman who had hers picked up by a knight with 
the words, “Honi Swa Qui Mali Panse,” or something like 
that kind of romantic. I tried it down at the beat club one 
night and this fellow Cary picked it up on the end of his 
flick knife saying, “Blimey whats this ropey old thing?” 
Still it does show we are more civilized. Like the other boy 
who spread his continental type mac over a puddle of coke 
for Anita to step on, and then pulled it away at the crucial 
moment. Pity really, but quite funny if you like that sort of 
thing. 

Anyway to get back to this boy. I knew like he was 
recovering from this last girl he had gone out with. She 
wasnt very bright as a matter of fact but she had this long 
blonde hair, like a badly thatched barn, what she had a 
habit of throwing over one shoulder, everso sexy she thought. 
But as it happened this proved to be her downfall, for she 





did it at work one day and before she knew what had happened 
she had disapeared forever through the ejector fan of the air 
cooling system. But her poor boy was left heartsore and 
weary so I decided to help him. He used to deliver our 
papers so one morning I lay in wait for him behind the front 
door and when he put his hand in I thumped the letter box 
down hard on his fingers. Then I called my little brother to 
hold him there while I raced down the side path to release 
him. I knew at once he was interested by the way he swung 
his paper bag reflectively in his blue fingers, a throwback to 
when men used to wait behind rocks with clubs and pounce 
on women when they were out shopping, to drag them away 
by their hair. Come to think of it after you have been to the 
beat club a few times you can still see that primitive streak, 
but of course nobody would drag you off by your hair after 
it had taken you two hours to do it. 

When he asked me out that night I looked at him very coy 
for I didnt want to appear too eager. ‘“‘Wait a minute while 
I look it up in my film star diary,” I said. “Oh yes I see I 
am free tonight, I would be charmed.” You know all that 


old world simplicity like you read about in those glossy 


magazines under the dryer. So we went to the pictures and 
I must admit that in his Black Watch tartan cap he quite 
stole my heart away. (His cap had used to be a MacDonald 
but his dad was a coalman and he sometimes borrowed it for 
work.) When he kissed me I closed my eyes and I could 
almost imagine he was Cliff Richard. “Oh Cliff honey,” I 
whispered brokenly, though actually his name was Harrold, 
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“Economically they’ve recovered—thzy offered to buy ME one.” 
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after his uncle. We knew of course this was the real thing 
so we went right out the next day and got an eternity ring 
from Freds. I wore it round my neck all day on a bit of 
string he found holding down the brakes on his motor bike. 

How glad I was that he was young though, for my friend 
Diedre has just got over an unfortunate experiance with an 
older man. ‘They went to this dance you see and she gave 
him this toffee to eat. Only then did she discover the gastly 
truth. Well its not very nice dancing the creep with some- 
one who has one arm round you and the other one half way 
down his throat trying to hook a lump of toffee off the back 
of his plate with his little finger. It is a dreadful shock to 
find that the man you love puts his teeth in a jam jar every 
night and it took her hours to get over it and become 
interested in other men again. 

But to get back to this boy. We had been going out 
together for a whole three days so we knew we would have to 
elope. 1 crept round to his house the next night and waited 
while he climbed out of the window down a sheet his guitar 
flung across one shoulder. It wasnt all that hard mind you 
because he lived in a bungalow, but the fuss he made you 
might have thought it was the old Empire State Building. I 
expect he could have come out of the front door because his 
parents were out, but he did so want to do it right in case it 
got in the papers. It was the 400th time he had eloped, he 
told me in dispair, but at least it was a nice drive and with a 
bit of luck we could drop off at Woburn Park on the way for 
a picnic, 

I wasnt having any of that, though I didnt say so at the 
time. I remember too well when I went on a picnic once 
before with the leader of our local scouts. Well you would 
have thought he would be above such things, but he wasnt. 
I was looking for primroses everso nice on the edge of this 
ditch, when I looked up and, help. I stood teetering on the 
edge of that dreadful chasm while he charged towards me, 
his arm raised in salute. Then with a sudden flash of 
inspiration I flung myself to one side and he disapeared over 
my shoulder into the undergrowth. They .will find him one 
day I expect after the scavengers have picked his flesh clean 
and just a mass of twisted bones remains. 
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But I dont think my boy was like that at all for he grabbed 
hold of my leg and helped me onto his bike everso nice, and 
we roared off with a gay bloodcurdling scream. I didnt 
worry all that much about the black Maria because I had a 
packet of drawing pins to strew in our wake, it was when the 
jets began to roar overhead that I dispaired. Thumping 
with my clutch bag on the red eagle stretched across the 
back of his windcheater I entreated, ‘‘ Faster, faster.” Re- 
membering that poem they used to read us at school about 
some old guy who watched his daughter go to a watery doom 
wailing, “Oh Ill forgive thy Highland chief.” I cant see my 
dad doing that anyway though, he might chuck my bikini in 
but thats about all. Sometimes I dont wonder half of us 
are juvenile delinquents. 

I had just started to wonder how it would all end when 
fate intervened. You see I had on this hoop skirt and when 
we went round this corner at 150 miles an hour I all at once 
was swept into somebodys front garden. I tore like mad 
over about ten acres of potatoes but I was too late. He was 
just a speck in the distance like before The End comes up 
on the pictures. Still never mind. I really always wanted 
to marry a millionaire anyway except that my choice is a bit 
limited. I know a man who had his perm come up the other 
week, but he is eighty-four and I dont expect he would want 
to go to the beat club more than twice a week. Also he 
would look pretty awful in drainpipes, so I will just have to 
hope Chuck does something about it. He is an American 
you see, and mum says as so many girls nowdays are looking 
for millionaires they are almost sure to do something about 
it if we hang on long enough. Mum is going to trade dad 
in for one of those oilmen in a bus conductor cap with no 
hands. She is a bit naieve and she thinks they havent got 
any hands because they wear those jackets with like muffs 
stitched on the front. 

I know someone who is marrying an American, lots of 
girls do nowdays, the boys at the beat club are madly jealous 
naturally. This girl says it is her way of settling international 
differances, but I dont know about that. He has this vinyard 
somewhere in the Bronx, where the highest mountain in the 
world is actually, but they have always kept it a secret because 
they didnt want to hurt our feeling about Everest and all 
that. He calls her Scarlet, kind of poetic. I told the boy I 
was going out with once and asked him why he didnt say 
things like that, and he said he hadnt laughed so much since 
he came out of the dance hall one night and saw this great 
big flaring nose watching him. He thought for a minute it 
was the one that old Dong lost but of course it was really 
just a friendly rival with his pencil torch stuck up one nostril. 
It was clear to all as they stood in the dull red light thet 
honour must be satisfied. 

In the end they decided that one should take me out on 
Monday and Thursday, and the other on Tuesday and 
Friday. I would take them both out on Wednesday. You 
see how sensible we are. None of that getting up at the 
crack of dawn to shoot each other. ‘Though to tell you the 
truth most of the boys I know run off to work with their 
eyes shut and their electric blanket still clutched round 
them, so its just as well. But I shall get married this year I 
think because as a matter of fact Im not getting any younger. 
I mean no boy will look at you after you turn twenty so | 
shall just have to, 
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“*] see a tall dark stranger standing by a car just outside here, writing in a notebook.” 


Just an Old American Custom 


always been good for trade, but 

though the first Valentine was 
sent from the Tower of London in 
1415 it has taken rather longer for 
mother love to bring the cash clinking 
into the till. The emotion has had 
plenty of boom phases, of course. 
During the period of the Cybele cults 
in Asia Minor people even got around 
to worshipping mothers, which, you 
will remember, though fun for the 
mothers, was not so good for the 
young men. But the Greeks, though 
no doubt they had a word for it, seem 
to have lacked a sales manager with a 


OVE of one kind and another has 


By MONICA FURLONG 


thorough grasp of the principles of 
promotion, and it was left to Christianity 
to direct men’s filial feelings into the 
nobler channel of devotion to the 
Madonna. 

Mothering Sunday (which the Public 
Relations people have really tried very 
hard to muddle with Mother’s Day) 
got into its uncommercial stride in 
England during the reign of Charles II. 
It was, and is, the Sunday in the middle 
of Lent on which the gospel urges 
Christians to think about “Mother 
Church,” and for no worse reason 
servants and apprentices were given 
the day off to “go a-mothering.” 
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“‘ A-mothering ” sounds unnervingly like 
“‘a-maying” or “a-blackberrying,” as 
if the idea was to gather up mothers 
and put them in baskets, but the usual 
method was for people to go home and 
see the old lady, taking her a nice, rich 
simnel cake to play old harry with 
her indigestion. ‘Those who couldn’t 
manage a visit sent presents and this, 
it seems to me (speaking purely as a 
consumer), is where the rot set in. Of 
course if I had shares in a florist’s, a 
greetings card firm, or a confectionery 
business, I should say this was just 
where business began to pick up, and 
in fact if any such firm cares to stop 








my mouth against further accusations I 
am not proud. 

America laid the gold rush wide 
open when on May 8, 1914, Congress 
decided to set aside the second Sunday 
of that month every year for citizens to 
think upon their sainted mothers. ‘They 
did so and have gone on doing so over 
the years in a more and more extra- 
vagant manner and it is not surprising 
that around the ’twenties and ‘thirties 
greetings card firms here began to. gaze 
across the Atlantic rather enviously. If 
Parliament did not know what was 
owing to mothers at least they did, and 
they prepared to launch a Mother’s 
Day offensive here, settling, perhaps 
for reasons of alliteration, on June 21st. 
“Midsummer Day is Mother’s Day” 
was the slogan of the campaign, but 


Clergymen 
by Bayliss 







This clergyman’s flesh 
is weak. 





This clergyman is well 
equipped for the great 
game of life. 


This clargymen has Thi 
fought the good fight. 





This clergyman is new 
to the business. 








is clergyman 
is doing 


they immediately ran into trouble from 
the clergy who objected not, as you 
might think, on the ground that this 
date is associated throughout Europe 
with the witch-cults, but because the 
Church had quietly been giving mothers 
their due for a long time now, and did 
not propose to have its calendar man- 
handled to the point where Christians 
would be eating simnel on John the 
Baptist’s Day. Other rebuffs came 
from cities like Liverpool and Bradford 
who said they had been giving mother 
breakfast in bed one day a year since 
time was young, and were not going to 
move their festivities to high summer to 
please anybody. So the whole ill- 
starred scheme was dropped, and never 
got going again until 1946. 

It is easy to see what gave mother 





This clergyman has his 
finger on the pulse of 
modern life. 





ss 
This clergyman is a 
Matins idol. 


This clergyman is wonder- 
ful with the kiddies. 





This may not be a clergy- 
great man. 


work in W.1. 
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her big chance then. Britain was full of 
American boys thinking wistfully of 
Mom, and, more important, sending 
her things on the second Sunday in 
May, and the country which had pro- 
duced Barrie and wept over his plays 
was not going to be instructed in its 
sacred emotions by any damned 
Yankees. 

Fired by the competitive spirit we 
too adopted Mother’s Day (the choice 
of Mothering Sunday for it being 
either hypocrisy or piety, you can take 
your pick) and the sale of greetings 
cards, flowers, and boxed chocolates 
began to soar around the middle of 
Lent. 

We did not, as the Americans had 
done, settle on a particular flower as 
the Mother’s Day emblem. They 
chose the white carnation, which they 


said was the symbol of sweetness, 


purity and (rather ominously) endurance. 
Judging by the cards on sale this year, 
violets, roses, daffodils or sweet peas 
might be the choice here, though there 
are plenty of cats, puppies, little 
children, and other symbols of tender- 
ness to be seen around. Words are, 
of course, sentimental, but often have a 
touching sincerity behind them. I read 
through a whole batch of cards, 
intending to quote in an amused, 
superior fashion, but in the end slunk 
away too abashed to scoff. The writers 
meant every word. 

The observance of the feast over- 
rides class consciousness, and there is a 
surprising degree of conformity in the 
way it is kept. True, in the toughest 
district of London I could find, the 
cards did tend to the extravagantly 
lush. (When the coster isn’t jumping 
on his mother, he is, it appears, sending 
her a card quilted in pink satin with 
jewellery attached). But Fortnum and 
Mason admit themselves cheered by a 
small but steady sale of cards “ mainly 
of an amusing character” and people 
can and do order cakes with “ Mother” 
written on the top from the bakery 
department. Sales of fancy boxed 
chocolates rise gratifyingly around this 
date, and it even seems as if a few more 
pots of caviar and pété de foie gras 
leave the grocery counters. On the 
other hand, Harrods seem reluctant to 
notice the upstart feast (“It’s mostly 
children who do it, isn’t it?”) and are 
perhaps a little ashamed of pandering 
to it. 
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The best-known Oxford Street store, 
who are too shy to allow me to mention 
their name, do a splendid trade in 
Mother’s Day cards. They first 
started stocking them in 1953 and now 
sell around 10,000 a year, which is 
more than the sale of Easter cards 
though less than that of Valentine 
cards. Prices range from 4d. to 42s. 
(with necklace and earrings attached), 
and sales continue well past Mother’s 
Day into May and June. This is 
because other countries are still remem- 
bering their mothers after we have 
stopped—the Russians get round to it 
some time in June—and §S rane 
sorry, the best-known Oxford Street 
store, do a big trade with overseas 
visitors. Father’s Day, in June, only sells 
a quarter as many cards, and the store 
have not yet begun to take it seriously. 
Or, as the buyer said, “After Easter 
we can relax until Jewish New Year.” 

It is impossible to get hold of any 
accurate statistics on the sales of greet- 
ings cards (the Greetings Card Associa- 
tion are pathologically nervous of dis- 
closing figures) but inquiries here and 
there make it seem likely that the 
annual sale must be around ten million 
(as against 27 million Valentine cards, 
and 600 million Christmas cards) and 
these figures are rising all the time. 
Hallmark, the Anglo-American card 





Grander 


By ALEX 


S founder-member and general 
A secretary of the League Against 
Blatant Tomfoolery (with which 

are incorporated the Anti-Woe Move- 
ment and the Unilateral Bomb the Ban 
Campaign) I have been urged by some 
people I know to draw up a list of Rules 
of Conduct for the guidance of race- 
goers at Aintree on March 26. We don’t 
want things to get out of hand up there 
unless it becomes absolutely necessary, 
and according to latest Intelligence 
reports from the area chaos can hardly 
be ruled out as a possibility. People are 
bewildered. The American bar of the 
Adelphi Hotel is awash with rumours. 
Not since 1916, when it was decided to 
hold the race at Gatwick because the 
Kaiser’s agents were thought to have 


firm, say that taste in cards is almost 
identical on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and both they and the Greetings Card 
Association are dubious whether 
humorous cards will ever sell really 
well on this occasion. 

After cards, flowers are the next 
most popular way of showing one’s 
affection for the old girl, though an 
indignant rumour has been going 
round consumers in recent years that 
prices rise mysteriously as Lent rolls 
on its penitential way. So far I have 
not been able to get a comment on this 
from the Flower Publicity Council. 

The most cynical comment on the 
whole business came from the proprietor 
of a suburban card shop. “People 
spend a lot on their mothers on Mother’s 
Day,” he said “to make up for 
neglecting her for the rest of the year.” 
This harsh assessment reminded me of 
the convict in San Salvador a few 
years ago, who, when the prisoners 
were given a day’s sentimental parole, 
hurried home and knifed his mother. 
Some of us do find these tender 
occasions a great strain on the nerves. 

Ww 

“Enchanted cottage for sale, 10 miles City, 
with approximately } acre bluebell spinney 
(Green Belt) ; completely modernized ; luxury, 
warm ; economical ; virtually no housework.” 

The Times 
Pixies kept? 


Nationals 


ATKINSON 


mined the Melling Road and con- 
taminated the water in Valentine’s 
Brook, has such anxiety prevailed among 
Grand National fanciers. “What used 
to be a simple steeplechase,” a Bootle 
man complains in a rather hysterical 
letter to the League, “looks like develop- 
ing into a proper hocolaust, if you follow 
me. I can remember the time when the 
only snag, like, was trying to get on a 
tram afterwards, so you could get home 
for a warm and a plate of scouse and a 
read of the Echo to see what had gone 
wrong with all the horses you’d been 
and backed. In Shaun Goilin’s year I 
had to queue up an hour for a bone- 
shaker, and all I’d had all day was two 
brawn sandwiches and a bottle of 
Higson’s stout on the Canal bank, and 
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never picked no winners, and seen 
nothing of the Grand Nash bar a couple 
of specks in the distance through some 
toff’s spy-glasses that he handed me the 
wrong way round. But that’s child’s 
play compared with what we’re in for 
this year. By the looks of things 
anyone’s liable to get shot in the back. 
I’d stay at home and watch it on the 
telly if it wasn’t for the breath of fresh 
air—and you can get that for half the 
price on a trip to New Brighton, and a 
paddle thrown in with your trousers 
rolled up while you’re at it, so where 
are you?” 

To our Bootle friend, and to all others 
who may share his doubts and fears, I 
am now happy to offer a preview of my 
above-mentioned Rules of Conduct. 

1. The official price of these Rules 
is threepence. Don’t listen to men in 
cloth caps who try to charge you half a 
crown and offer to mark your card for 
nothing: they will be disguised members 
of the Anti-Caged-Linnet Society trying 
to sow seeds of discord. 

2. If you must carry a placard saying 
“Mrs. Topham Unfair To Jump 
Sunday Enthusiasts,” see that it does 
not obscure anyone’s view in the pad- 
dock, for this is the only chance most 











of them are going to have of seeing any 
horses: and do not jab people deliber- 
ately in the eye with it unless they hit 
you with their “ Wages of Sin Is Death” 
boards first. 

3. The B.B.C.’s main control room 
will not be in the telegraph office as 
announced in the papers. To avoid 
stink bombs and the handing in of a 
petition by members of the League 
Against Cruel Sports after a protest 
march from Ainsdale beach, Mr. Dim- 
mock and his top brass will actually be 
directing operations from a secret dug- 
out three hundred yards N.N.E. of the 
parade ring. This will be protected by 
a barbed-wire entanglement and booby- 
trap mines in the shape of crumpled 
fivers, hand-stitched binocular cases, 
silver-topped shooting-sticks and bulg- 
ing wallets. Do not pick up any of these 
objects. The telegraph office, incident- 
ally, will contain a dummy Mr. Dimmock. 

4. You will notice more dogs at the 
meeting than usual. Some of these will 
be Alsatians to protect the B.B.C. from 
hired assassins. Some will be Alsatians 
to assist the hired assassins. Some will 
be to guard the National Hunt Com- 
mittee from the League Against Cruel 
Sports. Some will be vice versa. 
Mrs. ‘Topham will be surrounded by a 
solid mass of Saint Bernards. The 
quality will have corgis, unless they 
have already switched to Cavalier King 
Charles Spaniels. Your own best plan 
is to take a brace of Dobermann 
Pinschers and a stockwhip. If you 
should happen to be bitten in the leg by 


either an Alsatian or a maddened horse- 
lover, report the matter at once to the 
Stewards. (They will be in a surplus 
Churchill tank behind the grandstand, 
covered by a howitzer on the roof and 
armed with bags of pepper.) Other 
dogs, including Dalmatians, Otter- 
hounds, Schnauzers, Pugs, Rhodesian 
Ridgebacks and Parson Jack Russell 
Working Terriers, will be released from 
plain vans just after the Water Jump 
first time round by members of the 
Society for the Abolition of Child 
Slavery in Britain, and will thenceforth 
take part in the race itself. Do not be 
surprised, therefore, if the winner is led 
in by a kennel-maid. 

5. Refrain from pestering Mrs. 
Topham with trivial complaints about 
there being too much fat in the ham 
sandwiches or nowhere left to sit down 
in the County Stand two hours before 
the race. She will have quite enough to 
do seeing to her new-fangled round- 
abouts and coconut shies. By all means 
tell her about any masked men you 
happen to catch setting fire to the first 
fence, or surreptitiously filling in 
Becher’s Brook with bags of cement, or 
digging a deep hole at the spot where 
Devon Loch fell and covering it with 
green baize; but don’t bother about 
snipers in the country training machine- 
guns on the Roving Eye camera van. 
The van will be a cunning fake. The 
Roving Eye will in fact, and very 
optimistically, be strapped to the hind- 
quarters of Wyndburgh. 

6. Above all, remember that the 
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people of Austria, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden and the Nether- 
lands will be watching you via the 
Eurovision Link, and regulate your 
behaviour accordingly. We all know 
you ve come to see the Grand National 
for the simple reason that this happens 
to be a slack time in the bear-baiting 
season. We all know you’re a typical 
British beast, never happy unless you ’re 
listening to the groans of your wounded 
dumb friends. But try to be circumspect 
this time. When you jump frenziedly 
into the water to kick any fallen horses, 
muffle your bloodthirsty yells by stuffing 
a handkerchief in your mouth. Cheer 
quietly if a horse breaks a leg—don’t 
let’s have any of the usual traditional 
screams of delight. And if you haven't 
seen a single casualty after standing 
about for hours in the rain, don’t start 
that business of strangling perfect 
strangers in your frustration, as so often - 
happens after an uneventful ‘chase at 
Cheltenham. Try, in fact, to give the 
impression that you’re simply here to 
see the racing because you like it and 
because you ’ve risked ten bob each way 
on a horse whose name you’re not even 
sure how to spell. 
7. Have a good time. 


Radio-Astronomer’s 


Song 


HEN first I built this telescope 
And fodrell Bank was bonny-o 
My heart was filled with splendid hope 
That I would probe the galaxy 
By hearing what we cannot see 
And chart, however faint and far, 
Each noisy but invisible star. 


Hey nonny nonny O! 


Now in my room there sits a Yank 

Eight hours a day and daily-o 
Pressing a button that makes my bank 
Transmit instructions to a sphere 
Absurdly small, absurdly near. 
The whole creation waits. And all 
He does is make a local call. 

O waly waly O! 

— PETER DICKINSON 
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The Cold and Cough War 


the use and interpretation of illness 

in international diplomacy, to set 
out the fundamentals of the problem in 
tabular form. Thus, when A cancels or 
postpones a visit to B on the ground 
of indisposition, the possibilities of the 
situation may be stated simply: 


I: will be convenient, in considering 


1. Position of A 
(a) In fact 
(i) He is ill 
(ii) He is not ill 
(b) In intention 
(i) He wants B to think he is ill 
(ii) He wants B to think he is 
not ill 
(iii) He wants B to be uncertain 
whether he is ill or not. 
2. Position of B 
(a) In fact 
(i) He thinks A is ill 
(ii) He thinks A is not ill 
(iii) He doesn’t know what to 
think. 





“ That damn Frobisher’s still sticking to his ‘ Britain right or wrong. 


(b) In intention 

(i) He wants B to think he 
thinks that B is ill 

(ii) He wants B to think he 
thinks that B is not ill 

(iii) He wants B to think he 
doesn’t know whether B 
is ill or not. 


Observe that almost any combination 
of these eleven possibilities may obtain, 
provided one only is taken from each 
of the four sub-groups. Where, for 
instance, 1 (a) (i) and (0) (i) are found 
in combination with 2 (a) (i) and (4) (i) 
the situation is so straightforward as 
hardly to rank as diplomacy at all. 
Complications begin to arise in the 
much more likely event of a com- 
bination such as 1 (a) (ii) and (0) (ii) 
with 2 (a) (i) and (5) (ii). Here we have 
the fairly familiar situation where A puts 
off his visit to B on the excuse of an 
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illness which he is pretty sure B will 
know to be feigned. B however, unable 
to credit that anyone would offer him 
such a rebuff, thinks that A zs ill and 
(for reasons of high diplomacy probably 
involving C) sends a message of con- 
dolence to A designed to make him think 
that he (B) thinks he (A) is not ill. Both 
sides have now failed in their diplomatic 
objects. A’s intended rebuff to B has 
gone astray, and B’s reply has given A 
the impression that it has not. We are 
well on the way to a situation so tangled 
and obscure that nothing short of a 
diplomatic epidemic will cure it. 

This example, intentionally over- 
simplified, will serve to show how 
essential are clarity and precision in this 
comparatively new ploy of tactical 
sickness or (in diplomatic language) 
malade imaginaire. Diplomacy depends 
for its smooth and efficient functioning 
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on subtle shades of meaning and their 
accurate interpretation by the other 
interested party. The turn of a single 
phrase will be enough to tell a trained 
Foreign Minister whether what he has 
in his hand is a stiff note or merely a 
formal protest. The degree of offence 
intended has until recently never been 
in doubt. Now we are faced by a 
situation in which perhaps no two 
chancelleries in Europe attach exactly 
the same significance to, say, an attack 
of mumps nor possess any yardstick by 
which to relate it to colitis or a reported 
chill. The inherent dangers need no 
stressing. 

It seems probable that when diplo- 
matic complaints have been properly 
codified and their order of precedence 
established the guiding principle will be 
found to be that the more /ikely the 
disease notified the less serious the 
démarche, Influenza, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
laryngitis and afflictions of the bronchial 
regions, while indicating some degree of 
displeasure or dissatisfaction, show a 
clear desire to save the face of the other 
side and thus avoid an open breach. 


Overstrain, rickets, leprosy and (in 
certain cases) rosacea and barber’s itch 
carry a clear intention to humiliate the 
recipient of the news. So, unless sup- 
ported by the statesman’s previous 
medical history, does a sudden attack of 
diverticulitis. Chronic dyspepsia, with 
its implications of indefinite postpone- 
ment, is equivalent to the withdrawal of 
an ambassador. Trivial complaints, on 
the other hand, such as Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s toothache last year, should 
generally be diagnosed as no more than 
a manceuvre to gain time or avoid an 
appearance of over-eagerness—pro- 
vided, that is, that the triviality is not 
so marked as to be insulting. Epistaxis 
or a gumboil, if advanced as a reason for 
postponing a meeting, may well be held 
to justify an immediate breaking-off of 
negotiations by the offended party. 
The doctrine of the counter-ailment 
has not so far received much support in 
diplomatic circles. There is an obvious 
temptation for a Minister or Head of 
State, nettled by an attack of furuncu- 
losis from his opposite number, to 
break out in a rash as the postponed 
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date approaches. But statesmen have 
to learn to resist temptations in the 
national interest, and of course counter- 
measures of this kind would only be 
justifiable in a serious emergency where 
no doubt existed that the other man’s 
illness was faked. To counter a genuine 
indisposition with a feigned one and 
get away with it would call for the 
unprincipled subtlety and skill of a 
Talleyrand. 

We have now arrived at what many 
think the nub of the whole problem, 
the accurate determination of the real 
state of health of foreign statesmen. 
Short of the agreed inspection of 
reported invalids by some international 
panel of doctors (and discussions on the 
control of nuclear weapons have shown 
the difficulties that lie in the way of 
such an agreement), it is hard to see 
how certainty can be arrived at on this 
vital point. Anything in the nature of 
long-distance monitoring of, let us say, 
a stomach upset claimed by Mr. 
Khrushchev is quite beyond the range 
of even the most delicate existing 
instruments. Even an attack of jaundice 
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(put forward, perhaps, by President 
Eisenhower as a reason for not visiting 
Mao Tse-tung) would be practically 
impossible to confirm from the air. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether even close 
inspection would put the issue beyond 
question. A determined statesman 
would not hesitate to eat soap or 
artificially raise his temperature if some 
diplomatic advantage were to be gained. 
Perhaps the best hope here is that the 
problem will solve itself. Since much 
of the effect of a pretended illness is lost 
unless its phonyness is apparent to 
other countries, it will on balance be 
to the interest of the great powers to 
devise some means of convincing each 
other when the illness happens to be 
genuine. This in itself will not be easy 
but, given good will, should not be 
beyond the capabilities of diplomacy. 
After all, Russia eventually managed to 
persuade the rest of the world that 
Stalin was dead. — H.F.E. 














See No Evil 


WAS driving to work that morning, 
| observing the Highway Code, when 

without warning this car backed 
out of a side turning and hit me amid- 
ships. I stopped, but he went off at 
high speed without exchanging names 
or any of that palaver. That driver 
knew trouble when he saw it. I was 
relieved to see there were so many 
witnesses, for in the confusion I had 
failed to get his number. 

Dozens of people on their way to 
work had halted to watch and they were 
busy telling me he went thataway and 
I was in the clear, mate. So I began 
asking them their names and addresses 
and what was the number of the car that 
hit me. But by sheer bad luck it turned 
out that they had not, after all, seen the 
accident, had not noticed his number 
and did not, offhand, know their own 
names. Also they were late for work if 
they did not belt. 

They did so and I ran after some of 
them but they had the legs of me. I got 
the stitch and while I was doubled up 
with it there was another crash. I looked 
round and there was a second car 
embedded in the side of mine. The 
driver had apparently pulled out to 
pass it but with the last minute get-to- 
work traffic coming at him he had 


changed his mind and rammed my 
wreckage instead. Luckily he was not 
hurt and being in a hurry he too was able 
to tear off before I could get his number. 

I now needed two lots of witnesses. 
There was a bus queue on the other side 
of the road and the good people were 
all watching me with interest. I shot 
over and began asking them their names 
and if they had seen either, or better 
still both, of my accidents. By now I 
desperately needed witnesses for my 
insurance company. Their bus pulled 
in and they shuffled forward. I was 
really worried so I got on the platform 





with them and begged them to tell me 
what they had seen. They all said they 
had seen nothing. I demanded their 
names anyway, thinking that my in- 
surance company perhaps employed 
brutal detectives to get the truth out of 
such witnesses, They got angry and the 
conductor put me off. 

As I got off they all started discussing 
my two accidents with great pride, being 
actual eye-witnesses themselves. 

I went back to what was left of my 
car. A policeman was busy standing 
looking at it. He had just moved on the 
few witnesses who were still hanging 
about. I told him about my two 
accidents. “ You want to get the names 
and addresses of eye-witnesses,” he said. 

— R. SQUIRE 


There’s Something About Natsopa 


** Most young girls would be better off with a trade union than 
with a wedding ring.’”? — Mrs. Margaret McKay, T.U.C. 


Sonar 2 ’s something about a steward—of boy friends I’m quite cured, 


by Cupid’s darts unskewered 


He’s so fine, fine, fine. 





You may be in Transport-Gen’ral, may be in Garment Workers, may be 


a Boilermaker 
On the Tyne, Tyne, Tyne, 


But when bosses get overbearing, or overseers start swearing, 
It’s grand to see the steward raise a shine, shine, shine; 


Suits by lovers may be pressed, 


But a well-pressed pay claim’s best, 


There’s something about a steward makes him mine, mine, mine. — F. L. M. 
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Incorporating Industrial Disputer and 
Restrictive Practician 





Here we go again, Fans! Here’s your second number of 
STRIKE, the zestfullest, hippest and, yes, Fans, the strikingest 
mag for strike-lovers the world over. And back. And what 
have we got for you this time? Dig this, for a start. On page 
five there’s a full-length, fully-autographed, guaranteed 
pic of the great Gup Whitlaw himself! The only man in 
England to stop a whole bolt factory over a demarcation 
dispute between his right hand and his left! And there’s a 
straight from the shoulder chat with that Prince of Picket- 
eers, our own Slab Harris! And what has he gor to say? 
What hasn’t he? Just flip to page thirteen and read. And 
then . . . but see for yourself, Fans! There ’s news, real news, 
of all your favourite personalities in the strike world! And 
pics galore! 


(We deeply regret that your copy has reached you late owing to an industrial dispute 
at our printers.) 
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What is Suzy Howard’s Secret? 


No prizes though, because there 
It ain’t necessarily Mr. Haxell, nor 
Mr. Cousins neither. Suzy (she’s 19, hails from Lewisham, works 
as a stenographer’s assistant) says ‘“‘There’s so many Frankies 
in the Trades Union movement that when I saw my elder sister’s 
old Sinatra jersey in the bottom of a drawer I knew it was just 
So the anszer is that any Frankie will do for 
Suzy, provided he’s striking enough! 


Guess which Frankie, Fans. 
ain’t an answer. Honest. 


” 


the thing for me. 











with a record bag of autographs and souvenirs last Wednes- 
day, after a hilarious visit in which no fewer than six famed 
Shop Stewards had called stoppages to hob-nob with their 





admirers. 


ing” was actually in progress on 
some film or other when the 
fans burst on to the set and 
at once recognized Jack Binter 
(National Association of Thea- 
trical and Kine Employees) 
standing by with a clapper- 
board. He was surrounded in a 
moment, and one of his pocket- 
flaps torn off. “Stop!” cried 
Jack, and all present downed 
tools as he signed photographs 
of himself and gave away locks 
of hair. 

The party then moved on, 


Give-away 


Hey, Fans, know what this 
is? It’s the very electronic 
egg-tester that caused the 
dispute between the ETU 
and the NUAW. And 
you can have an exact 
replica of it in eye-catching 
polybombazine for only 
3s.4d. in stamps. Write 
to “Give-away,” Strike, 
Brissac Rd., E.11. 





could-call a stoppage. ‘“‘Shoot- | 


One of them, indeed, was mobbed before he 





screaming merrily, to the 
plasterers’ shop, where work 
was at once brought to a halt 
by curly-haired Harry Lumber- 
ton (National Association of 
Operative Plasterers) and one 
of to-day’s most popular pin- 
ups. Harry and his mates had 
been working on plaster mon- 
sters for some horror epic, and 
declared themselves glad to 
take a spell. ‘There was ap- 
plause for the announcement 
that the plasterers on this pro- 
duction had already lost 2,842 
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Rocking 

with the 

Boilermakers 
a 

HOROSCOPE 


(No. 2 
R. W. Briginshaw) 


e 
Sid’s Slogans 
are Top Pops 











SHOP STEWARD JACK 


Sixty eager young strikefans left Pinetree Film Studios 


man-hours, and were about 
to strike again for nightmare 
money. 

Among other top T.U.C. 
names actually seen in the flesh 
during the visit were Bert 
Bixley (Musicians’ Union), Reg 
Cartridge (United French Pol- 
ishers’ Society), Martin Wiggler 
(Amalgamated Society of Jour- 
neymen Felt Hatters and Allied 
Workers) and—J. E. F, Trout- 
beck, glamorous high-up in the 
Laminated and Coil Spring 
Workers’ Union. 

Cost of the afternoon’s hold- 
ups on the picture were put at 
£8,000 by one of the actors, a 
Mr. Jack Dawkins, or some 
such name, and the outing was 
voted a great success by all. 
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A Talhing Shop |?) 


by The Steward 


Popular FRED WORDLESS of 
Mortlock Motors is around 
and about again on the floor at 
Coventry after being away for 
almost a week. He has been 
suffering from a week’s notice 
which he caught on account of 
his irrepressible way of calling 
meetings of his branch during 
working-hours, but, as he says, 
“They don’t get away with 
that kind of lark in this joint.” 

He looks all the better for his 
few days at home, which he has 
been spending working in the 
garden and tuning up his old Fag. 
Three thousand of his brother 
workers returned on the same day. 


You can say what yuu like 
about the elections in the E.T.U., 
but there are never any doubts 
about the elections in Manston 
Bros. branch of Shrimp Potters. 
“We don’t want any doubt 
about our figures,” laughs jovial 
twenty-stone JOEY DEWSNAP. 
There’s no more familiar sight 
around Manston’s than Red 










































Joey, as he’s called, collecting 
the voting papers and correct- 
ing those that have been filled 
in wrong. 


Pretty blonde cARoL wiIL- 
HOFT was awarded a certificate 
by her fellow-workers at 


The 
TOFFEE BOILERS leap into the 
lead this week with the walk-out 
by sixty girls at Worplesdon, 
leaving twelve tons of toffee 


NATIONAL UNION OF 


boiling in the vats. All over 
the playing of a classical record 
on the Tannoy! Six hundred 
other workers had to be sent 
home. There was a good solid 


backing, all the same, from 
some of the coolest wildcats 
we’ve come across for quite a 
spell. 


Dig this one! 
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Chisholm Confectionery to 
commemorate her. hundredth 
“wildcat.” ““I don’t know how 
I manage it, really,” Carol said. 
“Sometimes it’s the canteen, 
and sometimes it’s the lava- 
tories, and sometimes it’s just 
I don’t like the way the foreman 
looks at me, like. But the girls 
are really marvellous. They’d 
come out even if I didn’t give 
them any reason at all.” 


We think the boys would come 
out too, if she so much as raised 
an eyebrow at them, eh? 





The best of the rest... 

2, Forty ships immobilized at 
Walmouth when 2,000 
members of the Boat Row- 
ERS UNioNstruck for danger- 
money after an apprentice 
rower had developed blis- 
ters on his hands. 

3. Forty-eight JURYMEN have 
been sitting for four days 
in the jury-boxes at the 
Old Bailey in _ protest 
against the “sarcastic” 
manner of counsel. 


IT STRIKES ME 








“ Blackleg!”’ 











4, Tenthousand TRAM-DRIVERS 
came out for one day in 
Scotspool in sympathy with 
their colleagues in Stacks- 
ton, whose team was beaten 
in the fourth round of the 
F.A. Cup. 

5, Two hundred members 
of a STUDIO AUDIENCE at 


Granada’s Chelsea studio 
walked out yesterday in 
protest against the ap- 


pointment of a new com- 
pére. The old compére 
could not be found, and 
the show continued with a 
recorded audience. 





WHAT LOVELY 
BOBBIES ! 


But are the Notting Dale 
Strike Club girls interested? 
No. They’ve got a Bobby 
of their own, the great, 
unique, Bobby Tanner, and 
they’ve come to see him 
picketing his own union, 
the Amalgamated Society of 
Garden Hose Extruders, in 
Garrett St. Bobby (not in 
this pic, Fans. Sorry!) 
hasn’t yet thought of a 
reason for his action, but 
says that something is bound 
to turn up. That isn’t his 
Mum in the middle either. 
Mrs. Tanner is cooking 
Bobby’s tea, but she’s proud 
of her boy all right! 
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Have B.A.- 








zi Will Travel 


Further jottings from 
the Diaries of A. J. WENTWORTH 


as recorded by H. F. Ellis 


6. A Trip Up the Rigi 


PUT on my pullover this morning, feeling in holiday 
if mood, though one misses the extra pockets afforded by a 

waistcoat, and asked the boys at breakfast how they 
would like to make an expedition to the top of the Rigi, which 
seems to be the thing to do here. 

Geoffrey asked me how high it was, and I told him I 
believed it was well over five thousand feet. 

“Isn’t that rather potty?” William said. He is at the age 
when they make rather a point of not being impressed and 
has to be taken down a peg or two now and then, in a friendly 
way. 

“You must be careful not to trip over it when you aren’t 
looking, William,” I said. “That is, if you are thinking of 
making this trivial excursion on foot. Geoffrey and I are 
too old to make light of five thousand feet and will be going 
up by train.” 





“Perhaps that one’s the wrong size—try hitting it with this one.” 
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“Ina ship first,” Geoffrey said. “Ina jolly old dampfschiff. 
Will Mrs. Fitch be coming with us, Herr Wentworth?” 

I suppose it is natural for boys to giggle at foreign words, 
though my own view is that that sort of thing should be kept 
for occasions when no foreigners are about whose feelings 
may be hurt. I contented myself, for the moment, with a 
slight frown to show that I was not greatly amused (often the 
best way with over-excited boys) and merely asked why he 
imagined that Mrs. Fitch would be joining us. 

“Well, she seems to. She came up the Urmiberg, I mean 
—and that other place, when we went up by mistake.” 

“The Urmiberg catches the worm,” William put in, and 
both boys laughed so immoderately at this senseless pun, if 
such it could be called, that I was forced to check them. 
“People are looking round,” I said, and led the way out of 
the breakfast room (or Speisesaal in the local lingo), humming 
a little tune as I sometimes do when a little put out. Not 
that William meant to be impertinent, I think. Boys are 
apt to say the first thing that comes into their heads, whether 
it means anything or not. 

It was pure chance, really, that Mrs. Fitch happened to be 
at the hotel entrance yesterday afternoon as we were setting 
out to walk to the cable-car that runs up to the Urmiberg 
from the outskirts of Brunnen. Naturally she inquired where 
we were going, and one thing led to another as it so often 
does. She is very well acquainted with the district and has 
already promised to show us another little railway that starts 
quite near the hotel and goes up to Morschach and Axenstein, 
whatever they may be. If she had said Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern it would have been all the same to me. In 
any case, I see no harm in it at my age. More was lost on 
Morschach’s Fields, I fancy! But I must not let the sunshine 
and heady air of Switzerland betray me into young master 
William’s habit of punning, however apt. 

How astonishing, in passing, is the industry of the Swiss! 
It seems that they cannot see a mountain peak without at 
once putting a railway of some kind up it. Often, too, they 
build an hotel at the top of it—which is natural enough, I 
suppose, when one considers the number of visitors who 
make the ascent. Unless, indeed, the hotel was there first, 
which would certainly make the construction of the railway 
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or funicular more understandable. To take people up to 
the hotel, I mean. But, in that case, it is hard to see how 
the materials and so on were taken up to the hotel in the first 
place. It is like the chicken and the egg, as I said to the hall- 
porter when discussing the problem with him after breakfast; 
but he does not, I think, understand English as well as he 
would have one believe. He simply directed me to the 
Speisesaal, from which of course I had only just come. I 
thanked him gravely, and to spare his feelings pretended to 
glance over the letter rack until he went away. One says 
“thank you” for useless information a good many times a 
day, I find, when abroad. It is all part of the game. 

We had a splendid day on the Rigi. The journey up the 
lake to Vitznau is most inspiring, with ever-changing views 
of the surrounding mountains and other points of interest, 
which I did my best to point out to my two charges. But 
they were generally on the other side of the boat, as boys 
so often are. So I chatted pleasantly with Mrs. Fitch, who 





to my surprise turned out to be on board, and let my con- 
science go hang. After all, although it is my duty to see 
that this holiday is educational for them, in the fullest sense, 
it is no bad thing to let them broaden their minds on their 
own once in a way. I am always there, if they need me. 

I had not realized, to tell the truth, that Mrs. Fitch was 
a widow, until she told me that she had no one to care for 
now. I was wondering what to reply when the ship put in 
at Gersau, to pick up more passengers, and no sooner was 
this distraction over than Geoffrey came across to ask a 
question about my map, which he had very sensibly borrowed. 
So the opportunity was lost. However, as I had not been 
able to phrase any entirely suitable words of commiseration 
or consolation, no very great harm was done, I dare say. It 
is only that one does not like to be thought boorish or 
indifferent. 

“The point is,” Geoffrey said, flattening the map on the 
seat beside me, “this is supposed to be a lake isn’t it?” 





“I suppose you know you’re doing that all wrong ?” 
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“* Remember mother will know what goes on at Mrs. Brown's 
party, even if she isn’t there.” 


“It is indeed,” I replied. “With a maximum depth, just 
about where we are now I believe, of over 700 feet. So don’t 
go leaning too far out over the rail, you two, or I shall be 
after you.” 

“Then why is it called a ‘See’?” he demanded, stabbing 
his finger on the map. “Look here, where it says Vierwald- 
stattersee. See means ‘sea,’ surely. It’s swanking.” 

““My dear boy,” I chuckled, after a quick look round to 
make sure that his remark had not been overheard, “you 
really must not try to tell these good people what they should 
call their lakes, Switzerland has no sea coast, as you know, 
so why should they not use the word ‘sea’ for such waters 
as they have? And very fine waters they are, too, are they 
not?” I concluded, raising my voice. 

“They made a good job of it, anyway,”’ William joined in, 
jabbing at the map as his brother had done. “Look, it’s 
this Vierwaldstattersee where we are now, and the Urner 
See where it goes round the corner at Brunnen.. .” 

“And the Kiissnachter See in that sort of creek thing,” 
Geoffrey said, “and the Luzerner See or something there, 
and the Alpnacher See down here. Golly, it’s a swizzle.” 

“Five seas in one lake,” William counted. “It’s a good 
thing they haven’t got a real sea or they’d soon run out of 
names,” 

“And what is your definition of a real sea, young feller-me- 
lad?” I asked, to test him. 

“Something that’s salt, anyway, and doesn’t keep going 
round corners,” he declared, and we all burst out laughing. 

“That would include Lot’s wife, wouldn’t it?” Mrs. Fitch 
asked innocently. 

“Or a bloater,” I added, to keep the fun going. 

With one thing and another it was a light-hearted voyage, 
and so hot into the bargain that I had to go below before we 
reached Vitznau to remove my pullover. We had another 
good laugh as soon as we were ashore, when Geoffrey pointed 
out an English poster at the railway station saying “Come to 
Skegness!” or some such place, and William wanted to 
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know why on earth the Swiss should want to go there. 
“Perhaps they like to look at a sea that doesn’t go round 
corners,” I said with a twinkle, though I thought it right to 
add, when the laughter had died down, that young people 
must learn to admire the beauty of other countries without 
belittling their own. Mrs. Fitch, for some reason, chose this 
moment to tell me that I was an unbelievable pet, a remark 
which I hope the boys did not overhear. They sometimes 
misunderstand grown-up teasing. 

At Rigi Kaltbad, about two-thirds of the way to the actual 
summit, we left the train for luncheon, on Mrs. Fitch’s. advice, 
and fed very comfortably on a terrace off some excellent veal 
steaks. We elders drank a bottle of Lavaux (a local wine, 
I am told)—an expense that I think Mr. Bennett, my employer, 
would have approved, though I shall of course offer to reim- 
burse him for Mrs. Fitch’s share of it. The strong air made 
me feel very fit. Looking out over the vista of mountains 
and down to the gleaming lake below it seemed a far cry 
from Dora’s Café in Fenport, where I sometimes have a cup 
of tea, and even from Burgrove School, happy though I have 
been there at times. A line or two of poetry, summing it all 
up, hovered at the back of my mind, but when I turned to 
share the thought with the others I found I could think of 
nothing but an oddly-worded notice about the boys’ dirty 
laundry that was once put up on the School Board by a 
temporary matron. The mind works in curious ways at 
times. 

And so to the summit, the Rigi Kulm itself. ‘My good- 
ness!” I could not help exclaiming, when the magnificent 
view burst upon us, “ What an amazing sight.”” And every- 
body within earshot agreed with me. The boys simply 
stood and drank it all in, while I quietly spelt out the names 
of such peaks as I could identify from the map and reminded 
them how with the aid of trigonometry the height of each one 
of them could be accurately determined. Boys are always 
interested, in my not inconsiderable experience, to be told 
how the lessons they are learning at school are practically 
applied in the larger world outside, and I was bringing them 
up gradually from sea-level to a series of gradually established 
trig. points when the inevitable tiresome bore, whom none 
of us knew from Adam, intervened with the announcement 
that on a really clear day it was possible to see the Fliigelhorn, 
or it may have been the Gruntstock. 

“Indeed!” I said coldly. “That must be delightful. 
But we can see all the peaks we need as it is, thank you.” 

I fear I was a little abrupt, but really! He took himself off 
almost at once, but the spell was broken, and we too made 
for the train, to complete the round trip back to Brunnen, 
via Goldau and Schwyz. “Well, well, well, well, well!” I 
said, smiling round at the others, as the train jogged and 
jolted its way down between rocky walls. ‘We shall all be 
glad of a cup of tea when we get in.” 

They were silent, however. It seemed odd that they 
should have nothing to say after what had been, when all is 
said and done, a remarkable experience. 


Next Week: A Glimpse of Italy 


**Ear_y VOTE ON BOARD FOR ALL Pics?” 
Farming Reporter 


Orwell, here we come. 
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S is usual when you look into a 
A given situation you find that 
the danger is not of—as the old 
phrase had it—“ people going too far” 
but of their not going far enough. And 
this is a truth very aptly instanced by 
the affair of what are described in the 
newspapers as “the cocktail-party proof 
partitions for first-class cabins on the 
new P, & O. luxury liner Canberra.” 

In this case, it can be stated at the 
outset, the Acoustical Investigation and 
Research Organization Ltd., operating 
in Hemel Hempstead, has been the one 
to push things along to the “enough” 
point. 

The situation, unless you happen to 
look at it at all closely, is perfectly 
simple. We have this new liner, the 
Canberra. The P. & O., for motives of 
all-round efficiency, extra comfort for 
passengers and so on, decided that the 
noisy part of this vessel should be put 
right at the back instead of wherever it 
was in older models—apparently nearer 
the middle. So everyone said “and in 
addition to everything else, this will 
notably reduce the noise.” 

Most luxury-liner operators would 
at that point have said “Rather nice” 
and gone out to lunch. Not so the 
P. & O. man. To him—and here I am 
quoting John Davy, noted Science 
Correspondent of the Observer—“ the 
Canberra partitions presented a new 
problem, since, with the ship’s machin- 
ery aft, there will be far less background 
noise in the centre part than is normal 
on an ocean liner. So a much higher 
standard of sound-proofing between 
cabins was wanted.” 

You can bet your life it was wanted. 
Some people called Henley-Owen actu- 
ally, or so I am told, rang up the P. & O. 
and said “ What’s all this we hear about 
your taking the engines out of the 
centre part and putting them aft? D’you 
mean to say there won’t be any back- 
ground noises? Does that mean we’re 
going to actually be able to hear the 
people at those ghastly parties the 
Archleys give singing their rendering 
of ‘St. James Infirmary Blues’ every 
bloody night before dinner?” 

The man said no, because these 


Sound Proof 
By CLAUD COCKBURN 


Acoustical people at Hemel Hempstead 
were putting in a new sort of partition 
that would prevent them hearing any- 
thing of the kind. And a man who was 
not best-disposed to the Henley-Owens 
commented “You won’t even hear the 
band playing ‘ Nearer my God to Thee’ 
if the ship goes down.” 

In just this one recorded instance, 
thanks to the Acoustical Investigation 
and Research Organization Ltd. of 
Hemel Hempstead, the human race is 
possibly a few inches ahead of the game. 
Can they keep it up? Let’s not forget 
that there are people—some of them 
frankly reckless people—at work all the 
time trying to eliminate major noises. 
The Government itself admits that it 
is up to something of the kind, making 
“noise tests” at London Airport. 

A few minutes before the Marples- 
men achieve success the curtain rises 
on the ill-appointed contemporary 
lounge of an undesirable residence in 
the vicinity. At opposite sides of the 
fully-electric Yule Log, Mr. and Mrs. 
Doubleday—middle-aged and incom- 
patible since the day they saw that thing 
in the vestry after the wedding—are 





seated, talking in monologues which 
would be offensive if either of them 
could be heard above the screeching 
“whee-ee” of the 8.26 p.m. taking off 
for Benares. 

Their son, Henry Doubleday, having 
lost one shoe in the middle class and 
the other some place north of Swindon, 
is marching about the room barefoot, 
stridently denouncing the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club, the management of 
the Corner House, and the Magazine 
Section of the Sunday Times. His 
eloquence is powerful but inaudible. 

A hatch leading to the dinette-toilette 
opens, and the head of Molly Jones- 
town appears. She utters an obscene 
oath which is drowned by the high- 
pitched whine of the 8.28 for Omaha 
as it passes over the house. Between the 
passing of the 8.28 and the shrieking 
onset of the 8.30 for Omsk, Tomsk, and 
points east Henry’s voice can be 
spasmodically heard between the whee- 
ees and shrieks. 

Henry (to parents): You complacent 
old whee-ees you. D’you want to know 
how come I married this whee-ee? 

Mo tty: Because you’re a wheezing 











4ontens 








whee yourself, you high-pitched whine. 
I believe you’re one of those shrieks, 
ree-eely. 

Mrs. Dovustepay: Never heard 
truer word spoken this side of valley 
Thames. ‘Tha’s rumbled the little 
screech, whee though tha mayst be. 

Mr. Dovusiepay: Jet-jet-jet just 
don’t pay no attention to these jet-jet 
wheezing women, Henry lad. All you 
got to do’s communicate. Whee-ee. 

ALL (speaking together): I’m most 
terribly sorry, I didn’t quite catch what 
you said. Would you remind repeating 
it? 

At this moment the Marples-men 
reach the goal. The Omsk-Tomsk 
‘plane heads east in total silence. The 
8.33—fastest ‘plane in the world to 
waft passengers from London to Cler- 
mont-Ferrand via the North Pole 





Man in Apron 
by 








goes over with no more noise than a bat 
on the wing. Unmindful that Marples 
has cut out those muffling whee-ees 
and shrieks and high-pitched whines, 
all present repeat just what they said, 
the words, this time, coming through 
loud and clear. 

ALL (speaking together): 
YOR. 

Henry is about to leave for Swindon, 
Molly is ringing up a Sunday news- 
paper to arrange sale of her series 
“What Wolfenden did to me” and the 
elder Doubledays have their dentures 
out and are snapping savagely with 
them at one another. 

Enter a Person from Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 

PERSON: Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. I see you are suffering from 
what we call “noise-withdrawal symp- 
toms.” Chancing as I do to live in 
Hemel Hempstead, I happen to know 
that Acoustical Investigation and Re- 
search Organization Ltd. has the answer. 

Henry: Stow it, you —— 

Mrs. Dousiepay: Hush, Henry. 
Don’t you realize the man can hear 
what you’re saying to him? 

Mo.iy: D’you mean to say every- 
one can hear what J’m saying? 

Mr. Dovusiepay: You sure are 
communicating, gel. 

Person: Don’t let’s any of us be 
alarmed. A.I.R.O. can cure this, as it 
has cured many another modern ill. 


Why you, 
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As a matter of fact I happen to have 
with me some samples of their work as 
originally exemplified in the cocktail- 
proof partitions for first-class cabins 
installed on the new luxury P. & O, 
liner Canberra. You won't be able to 
hear yourselves speak. 

He sets up partitions, starting to 
enclose each of the four in separate 
compartments like telephone booths. 

PERSON: Just imagine what would 
happen without these if they ever got 
around to reducing the noise of traffic 
in the streets. I don’t suppose there’d 
be a family in the country that would 
be on—tee-hee, excuse me—speaking 
terms.” 

He completes his work of enclosure. 
During the next two acts the characters 
are inaudible to one another and to the 
audience, which is thus given an un- 
precedented opportunity for “thought- 
participation.” 

First Member of Audience: That old 
man’s talking pretty filthy. 

Second M. of A.: Well it’s his poor 
wife I pity. No wonder she goes on so. 

Third M. of A.: That’s telling them, 
Henry! Give it them straight from the 
shoulder! ‘Talk about angry! He’s 
really vexed. 

Fourth M. of A.: Well, I must say I 
never expected to hear such language 
on the lips of a woman. 

Jet-plane passing over 


Whee-ee! 


theatre: 
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Bears Among the Kaffirs 
N the recent flurry in stock markets 
most of the securities that fell so 
sharply have recovered a fair part of 


their loss. This is least true of gold 
and other South African shares. Among 
these there has been some recovery 
from the lowest points reached in the 
Verwoerd panic but on balance these 
shares have suffered more than any 
other group of securities in the Stock 
Exchange. Their bellwether, Free 
State Gedulds, which earlier this year 
were worth 191s. 3d., have since 
touched 140s. This is a drop of more 
than 25 per cent while the fall in the 
Financial Times Index of industrial 
ordinary shares has kept well within the 
10 per cent range and can therefore be 
classed as a mere “corrective reaction.” 

The explanation of this unusual 
weakness is the fear of political troubles 
in all Africa from which the Union 
might find it extremely difficult to 
isolate itself. Mr. Macmillan’s “wind 
of change” sweeping over Africa may 
blow into a tornado. There are ominous 
signs of impending troubles in the 
Congo when independence is granted 
on June 30 with an absence of admini- 
strative or any other preparation which 
seems to border on lunacy. Within our 
own Commonwealth there are none too 
reassuring developments to report from 
Kenya and Ghana. 

Uncertainty being the main enemy of 
investment, the shares of Southern 
African gold, diamond and copper 
mines have fallen to a level at which 
anyone who is more confident than the 
majority and believes in the stability of 
Africa ought to be buying them to the 
limit of his now restricted overdraft. 

One reason for the exceptional weak- 
ness of these shares is that over the 
years they have been drifting into the 
portfolios of many Continental in- 
vestors. In the form of “bearer” 
securities—they have been one of the 
main repositories for European funk 
money, dodging not only exchange 


control but the tax inspector. These 
holders are traditionally the most vola- 
tile investors and they have recently 
been unloading in a big way. 

Nothing, however, has changed in 
the prospects for gold, diamonds or 
copper. For the optimists about Africa 
and even for those who believe that 
after an inevitable period of turmoil the 
position will settle down, the shares of 
the big South African financial groups 
should be well worth picking up. Among 
them are Anglo-American Corporation, 
Central Mining, Goldfields and Union 
Corporation. High in the list is Sir 
Ronald Prain’s Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group which has been in the van 
of both mining and social advancement 
in Rhodesia. 

There may have been bears among 
kaffirs; but the bulls are still stampeding 
in the motor shop. From most British 
motorcar manufacturers the news is 
almost embarrassingly good. The Ford 
Motor Co.’s results for last year are all 


In the Country 
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; OES the Forestry Commission 

plant any oak?” ... “Does any 
one plant oak?” ... “Why not plant 
oak?” 

Since March is the favourite month 
for sowing acorns, and many nurseries 
will now be busy, a glance at the often- 
asked questions may be timely. 

In most years the Forestry Commis- 
sion plant nearly 4,000,000 oak trees. 
They hold much less than twenty per 
cent. of the country’s true oak sites. 
I should be surprised if private land- 
owners, holding more than eighty per 
cent. of the oak land, plant 8,000,000. 
Abstain from blame. To grow oak 
seldom pays. Earliest felling age is 
about 140 years—two human lifetimes. 

Oak will survive almost anywhere; 
only in good deep soil will it thrive and 
make fine timber. When oak was a 
vital national need (for warships) it was 


remarked that the species competed 
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that the most optimistic shareholder 
could have expected. The net profit is 
up by nearly 50 per cent to £19,781,000, 
the dividend has been hoisted from 12 
per cent to 17} per cent, and that last 
figure is covered about 44 times by 
available profits. This combines genero- 
sity with caution. Out of last year’s net 
income and after paying the dividends 
there is left an unappropriated balance 
of £14,800,000. This will go quite 
some way to finance the ambitious 
expansion programme which the com- 
pany has on its hands. 

There should be still better to come. 
The first months of 1959 were by no 
means outstanding but there was a 
steady improvement in production and 
presumably in profits through the year. 
There was record production of Ford 
cars in 1959 and the same can be said 
for the last quarter and for the last 
month. ‘This promises uncommonly 
well for Ford profits in 1960. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


with corn for the best land. Corn re- 
turned more money more quickly, and 
usually won the competition. 

Ignorance was, then as now, wide- 
spread. Those post-Trafalgar admirals 
and captains who carried pocketsful of 
acorns on- their country walks and 
dibbled them in here and there, knew 
nothing about selecting the best seed 
from the best trees or sowing in the 
best places. They merely contributed to 
our present position: a surplus of cak 
trees, third grade or worse, occupying 
land but containing so little timber 
that they barely pay for their felling. 

(In France, not primarily a maritime 
nation, the position is different. The 
chief need was not for the twisty, tough 
ship-building oak, but for straight, 
mild oak, to be cleft to make casks to 
hold wine and perhaps Cognac and 
Armagnac. So the change to steel ships 
had not quite the same devastating 
effect on forestry in France as in 
England.) 

Some American red oak, which 
grows fast and is less choosey about 
soils and sites, isnow planted in England. 
The timber has not the lasting outdoor 
qualities of our own oak but makes 
good furniture. To win medals from the 
distaff side, foresters should spare some 
of the stool shoots which develop after 
thinning: these have the largest and 
best-coloured foliage and make grand 
house decorations. And they have 
the unanalysed magic that resides in 
that three-letter word, oak. 

— J. D. U. WARD 











FOR WOMEN 


Think While You Work 


“Why should it be assumed, as it so 
often is, that a woman cannot manage her 
home, bring up her family, and think at 
the same time?” —“* The Observer.” 


' HY indeed? I shall think this 

morning—about Questions of the 

Day. Just a glance through the head- 

lines—Cyprus, Africa, Railways, the 

Bomb—ah—I’ll think about the Bomb, 

since everything else really depends on 
that—or rather not that. 

Now if we unilaterally —— 

Careful with that jet-bomber, Roger 
dear, you might break a cup. 

Help, fire’s nearly out. Not much 
coal left—must ring coalman. Let me 
see, where’s his number? It used to be 
seven-oh but now it’s gone into about 
fifteen figures and one can’t possibly 
remember. Here we are—that’s a 
funny noise! Can the line be down 
again? There was a slight breeze in the 
night. Try operator. 

No, Roger, I’m not sending for all 
that silver-ware to-day. And darling, I 
think now you’re five you might cut up 
the cereal boxes for yourself. 

Operator’s unobtainable too. Try 
later on. 

What was I thinking—oh yes, uni- 
lateral what-not. If we—I suppose the 
Americans are all right really. 

Heavens, it’s laundry day. List. 
Where’s my pen?—in my bag. Where’s 
my bag? In the car. Darling, would 
you—oh, he’s reading. Not that book, 
dear. You can read Lolita another day. 
Why? Well, Wéinnie-the-Pooh’s—er— 
shorter, is’nt it? 


There’s the telephone. Aunt Mary 
can get me, though I can’t get the coal- 
man. Yes, Aunt Mary, I am taking you 
to the hairdresser this afternoon, Jike 
we said. Yes, I think a pink rinse 
would suit you very well. Yes, I did 
notice about the baby. Lovely isn’t it? 
There’s someone at the door, Aunt 
Mary—— 

Roger, could you take your spiders off 
the ironing—perhaps outside? 

It’s the cleansy-weansy man or what- 
ever he’s called, with that saucepan- 
scourer I ordered six months ago. It 
was the smallest thing—now where’s 
my purse? Car—darling, would you— 
oh, sorry, I meant my little boy. 
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No, Roger, I don’t think Rover is 
mating with Pussy in the garden. Well 
—er—they just don’t, youknow, actually, 
whatever—— 

So sorry to keep you waiting. Nine- 
pence, isn’t it? No, nothing else to-day 
thanks. No, really. Oh, well—excuse 
me, there’s the telephone. 

Operator says our line is out of order 
for outgoing calls. Funny, that’s just 
what I was going to tell her. 

Roger, for heaven’s sake tell that 
——— salesman I’ve just died, or 
something, and can’t come back. Yes, 
I know, but—oh, good, he’s gone. 

Now Ill just make the laundry list 
and re-light the fire, and clean the car 
and drop a line to the coalman and then 
I can go on thinking. 

It isn’t as though the 
wanted—— 

I can’t help what Miss Postlethwaite 
says about fibs, Roger, or “language.” 
Oh all right then—read it! 

And then you get people like the 
French—— 

Oh, here come the other children 
from school. I must get on with lunch. 

Tomorrow morning I shall think 
about Space. 


Russians 


*— FRANCES KOENIG 


Nature is Wonderful 
... eleven years ago... lip service 
was still given to breast feeding ... .” 
—The Guardian 


We’re All Tatting Now 


NE of the odd side-effects of 

emancipation is that domesticity 
seems to have become a succés fou. 
Women are now not less anxious to be 
skilful wives and mothers, but much 
more so. Far from letting their tradi- 
tional skills wither away, they have 
developed some of them up to the 
borders of art. 

A rash statement? I don’t think so, 
partly because I have just been to the 
“Country Year” exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. (I wish 
they’d do something at that place about 
the fancy floor-gratings. 'They’re the 
very devil for spindle heels). The 
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exhibition is organized by the Women’s 
Institute movement and consists of 
things made by some of their members 
over the last few years. If that sounds 
like pen-wipers and jam-pot covers, it 
isn’t. Some at least of the exhibits are 
of a breath-taking beauty that unnerved 
me, and after looking at this lot one can 
only think with contempt of those 
dismal “craft-shops” they have in chi- 
chi London stores and wonder why 
they bother. But it’s nice to think of 
hundreds of countrywomen up and 
down England and Wales (there’s only 
one Scottish exhibit) preferring to 
make all kinds of domestic articles for 
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themselves because they do it so 
much better than the commercial 
manufacturers. 

The W.I. movement (which is largely 
responsible for the high standard) has 
come all the way with emancipation, 
having acted, in fact, as a kind of mid- 
wife’s assistant in the vital years before 
1918. The idea started in Canada in 
the ‘nineties and arrived here in 1915. 
It saw itself as an agitating organization, 
working not for vague political ends, 
but for precise rural ones—better 
drains, roads, water and electricity 
supplies. (It is still nagging tirelessly 
away for better rural bus services.) 
They saw that they would have to 
teach their members the technique for 
making effective nuisances of them- 
selves in local affairs, and set about 
teaching them this and much more 
besides. Women, once let out of their 
kitchens and farmyards for a few 
hours a week, took to agitation and 
culture as to the manner born, and are 
still briskly working on both. 

The “Country Year” shows that in 
some parts of the country the members 
feel themselves very much part of a 
local tradition of craft. They are still 
hard at it down Honiton way making 
lace, and in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire they make those strange 





sculptures out of cornstalks that are de 
rigueur at the best harvest-suppers. 
(They rather like them in West End 
window-displays, too.) In Hertford- 
shire, they all appear to be embroidering 
and patchworking like mad, and around 
East Kent, Bucks and Surrey, oh the 
tatting! (Why do people sneer at 
tatting? The result is exquisite.) 

The exhibition has some particularly 
fine baskets—one of the members told 
me she grows all her own willow— 
woven out of all sorts of unexpected 
and well-coloured materials. Black- 
berry briars are a favourite material 
(they pull them through a hole in a 
cocoa tin to get the thorns off) and it is 
even possible to make satisfactory 
baskets out of things like old man’s 
beard, clematis and dried  gladioli 
leaves. The rush baskets had particu- 
larly appealing colours, as much of a 
treat to the eye as,a range of English 
cheeses is to the palate. 

The toys, pottery and carpets were 
a bit humdrum, though one of the 
carpets was made out of dog’s hair. It 
was a weird item with patches of ginger 
and grey scattered here and there, and I 
couldn’t really take to it, perhaps because 
I hate dogs. I could and did take to the 
quilts, however, particularly a great 
flame-coloured one in which I should 





“Would there be fun as well as games?” 
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like to wrap myself to read Ouida, and 
a nice little green one under which one 
could have napped of an afternoon. 
One of the glories of the exhibition was 
a huge silver-blue quilt—seven-foot 
square, I reckon—which a member had 
made to celebrate her silver wedding. 
Judging by the intricacy and the 
humbling craftsmanship which had 
gone into its sewing and design, she 
must have started it directly after the 
honeymoon. It had her and her 
husband’s initials woven into the centre 
of the design, together with the relevant 
dates, and the initials of each of her 
four children in the corners—a real 
dynasty piece. With a beautiful faith 
undimmed by Hitler, the H-bomb, or 
strontium 90, she had left room for the 
initials of the next generation. 


— PRISCILLA JARVIS 


Really, Mum! 


IGHT, variable, and free, 
Like wireless weather, 


Love ought to be. 


Fluid, and void of care, 
Casual as swallows tossed 
In summer air. 


Sweet, reasonless, and brief, 
Totally uncommitted, 


Careless of grief, 


Glancing as light on water. 
This fills the bill 
For son or daughter. 


But Mums, with heavy tread, 

Stumble on this enchanting 
nothing-much, 

And lose their head; 


Start guessing at its span, 
Discussing it with Father, 
Making a plan; 


Bind it with chains of lead, 
Making a thing about it, 
And kill it dead. 

— PENELOPE HUNT 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 106—Veni, Vidi, not Vici 


UBMIT in not more than 120 words the synopsis of a talk 

to a Women’s Institute on Further Education for Women. The 

speaker is known to have been to university but it is not 
generally known that she failed her B.A. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. Runners- 
up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. Entries 
by first post on Friday, April 1, to ToBy COMPETITION No. 106, 
Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Toby 103 


(Ice-Breaker) 


Competitors were asked to devise cocktail party openings using 
for jumping-off points: The red-white-and-blue bow on _ the 
hostess’s dog; a photograph of the host in yachting costume 
surrounded by girls in bikinis; a woman in spangled jeans; and the 
use of liqueur glasses for cocktails. Some of the openings were 
amusing but would surely have killed any conversation at birth. 
A few competitors had apparently never indulged in any form but 





THEN AS NOW 


Raven Hill’s dash, as secondary cartoonist, made a change from 
Sir Bernard Partridge’s more institutional style. 





CABINET SOLIDARITY. 
Lon» Metnovaxe. “IN MY CABINET THE RULE WAS — IT DIDN'T MATTER WHAT 
WE SAID SO LONG AS WE ALL SAID THE SAME THIN 
Ma. Rawsay MicDovatp. “EH, MON' NOUS AVONS cuanot TOUT CELA!” 


February 3 1932 














monologue. Several managed one or two successes but found four 
beyond them. It was pleasant to find so many new names among 
the entrants; few of the beginners reached the prize list but several 
showed promise. 


The winner of the framed Punch original is: 


D. W. BALL 
LATTERGATE HOUSE 
THE KING’S SCHOOL 
CANTERBURY 


1. “I gather that Cruft’s took the view that Patriotism is not 
enough. Do you breed yourself? ” 


2. “Have you ever thought of modelling for whisky or tweeds or 
yachting costume? They say it’s unexectedly rewarding.” 


3. “I hear there’s a oe Dress party going on in the top flat. 
I say, do you think . 


4. “So sensible, these “— glasses. I much prefer talking at 
parties, don’t you? ” 


Among the: runners-up were: 


1. “ Careful he doesn’t ladder your stocking.” 
“Oh, do you think he would? Such a pretty ribbon.” 
“Yes, I’m told the owner was seen dancing with a de Gaullist 
last week. In any case it’s a frightfully clever way of hiding 
the mange.” 


2. “You looking at that? ” 
“Yes . . . interesting, really.” 
“Not bad. Must have been taken after his marriage. He 
wouldn’t have dared before.” 


3. “Cheers. Who is she, do you know? ” 
“No idea.” 
“Tm told they’re not moth-holes at all. Real diamonds. 
Apparently she got her decree last week.” 
4. “You drinking the dry one? ” 
“T wouldn’t know.” 
“T imagine they must be pretty powerful or something . . .” 
Ffohn L. Mackwood, Ship Inn, Itchenor, Chichester Harbour, Sussex 


1. “ My sister-in-law always dresses her pet monkey in a sailor- 
suit. That, too, is so typically British, don’t you think? ” 

2. “ There seem to be about nine men missing. 
all hanging over the bar.” 
“Some fellows like girls in, some out of that sort of attire.” 


3 

4. “We always save the gocktail-glasses for liqueurs ourselves.” 

L. K. Bluntmore, 106 New Haw Road, New Haw, Weybridge, 
Surrey 


I expect they're 


1. “Y’know, if that bow was undone there’d be enough to go 
round at least twice.” 


2. “Phew! There was certainly more than enough to go round.” 
3. “If you ask me, there’s barely enough there to go round.” 
. “s suppose this is what comes of not having enough to go 
ees 
G. A. Cowley, Aston Somerville, Near Broadway, Worcs. 
1. “Such a pity the French aren’t more fond of animals, isn’t it? ” 


N 


“TI believe there are so many opportunities for sport in the 
Wrens.” 


3. “I’m so glad there’s a revival of interest in Lady Hester 
Stanhope.” 

4. “Isn’t it lovely not feeling depraved when one’s had one over 
the eight? ” 

C. L. Lyall, 5 Weston Road, Petersfield, Hants. 


One-guinea book-tokens to the above, and to: 


G. }. Blundell, Littlewood, East Malling, Kent; Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod, 2 Henleaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 
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Essence 





of Parliament 


HE week began quietly with a Question Time that even 

Mr. Nabarro’s considerable efforts could not galvanize, 

or even an exchange on whether foxes should be killed 

by Pest Officers or Hunts. My main memory of a week 
substituting for the highly expert regular 


Food, tenant of the page is how much better the 
Looms and : spel 
Drugs House is than recent criticism had led me 


to expect. I heard no speech with much 
literary quality; but most speakers had done their homework 
and most of the time the audience listened. After a sharp 
debate over whether agricultural subsidies went straight to the 
fertilizer monopoly, there was a Board of Trade debate ranging 
over whether the country got its moneysworth from the Council 
of Industrial Design, a possible mission to Venezuela, and 
how to ensure that looms smashed under the Cotton Scheme 
stayed smashed. (At least you can’t put a squirrel’s tail back 
on.) On Health the Minister in ringing tones defended various 
increases in expenditure. The rise in the cost of polio injections 
was due to the enormious demand after the tragic infection of 
a leading sportsman. Dr. Summerskill made the tactical mistake 
of using up most of the short time available and thus allowing 
Miss Pitt to say she had a complete answer to her criticisms 
but had been left no time to make it. Far more expert and less 
silly than she sounds in the news stories, she suffers, like 
other women Members, from not having mastered an easy 
conversational cadence. Every sentence ends on a note of 
outrage and sounds like a peroration. On the Road Traffic 
Consolidation Bill Mr. Wedgwood Benn raised some technical 
procedural points with a gusto and a gaiety that make it sad 
to think of his jokes and his ability being lost in the Lords. 
I feel like repeating my suggestion of Life Commoners. 


At Question Time on Tuesday the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer answered a number of wildly varied questions in 
a neatly lighthearted way I found unexpected. Mr. Nabarro 

asked one of his complicated purchase-tax 


— questions about the varying treatment of 
Federal racks and cabinets for gramophone records. 


The Chancellor ended by expressing the 
hope that Mr. Nabarro would not end up on the rack instead 
of in the Cabinet. He also had some unsubtle but shapely 
fun with the Nabarro moustache. There was first a debate on 
Commonwealth Relations and then a separate one on Colonial 
Affairs. This enabled the Government to wriggle out of the 
crack between them on occasions. During the Colonial Debate 
Mr. Macleod made a clear, detailed speech emphasizing the 
paramount importance of strengthening administration. 


A Debate on Pensions had been arranged for Wednesday, 
but as it took place on the Consolidated Fund and as a number 


of Conservatives oppose the modern custom of spending vast 
sums of money without proper examination and then using 
the time gained for general political discus- 
sions, it seemed likely that Members who 
wanted to speak on Pensions would first have 
to sit through a kind of procedural filibuster. 
Mr. Parkin somehow got in first and delivered a long and 
very moving speech on the lack of co-ordination between the 
social services in London and on the number of broken 
homes. This remarkable Parliamentary performance soon 
gained the ear of the House. Finally Lord Hinchingbrooke 
did reach the floor and read extracts from a debate of forty 
years ago. He has some of the assurance, originality, verve and 
naivety of Mr. Randolph Churchill. Mr. Silverman replied to 
charges that the Opposition were not doing their proper job 
of scrutinizing expenditure by saying that while the Labour 
Party were always ready to press for money to be spent on 
Social Welfare the Conservatives never scrutinized expenditure 
on Arms. He was not prepared to follow the noble lord into 
history as he felt a certain sensitivity about documents forty 
years old! Mr. Silverman, who is diminutive and bearded 
and looks like a Spy cartoon, has perfect command of the 
House, even if he is a little apt to quote his own speeches and 
give exact dates for the benefit of possible readers. Lt.-Col. 
Bromley-Davenport was infuriated by the Conservative 
Government’s spending £2,000m. more than the last Labour 
Government and amused by the Gas Board’s College of 
Advanced Meter Reading. In reply Mr. Butler gave a perform- 
ance of polished, negligent ease, and said that in his thirty 
years as a Member he had found that what the House really 
liked was talking about politics, not worrying away at detail. 

In the Pensions Debate Mr. Robens, substituting at short 
notice for the demoted Mr. Crossman, said that while the 
improvement in average earnings was 39s. 6d. per week the 
improvement in pensions came to only 5s. 9d. Relative poverty 
was increasing. Miss Hornsby-Smith was energetically contro- 
versial. To raise the pension would take £200m. Mr. Tiley, 
a Conservative, said he would oppose any reduction of taxation 
before the pensioners had been helped. Mr. Crossman’s 
intervention (which, he explained, would be shorter and sharper 
than if he had been opening the debate), was vehement and 
vivid. He accused the Government of wishing to force all the 
aged to choose between entering the private insurance schemes 
and suffering a means test. Mr. Houghton’s final speech was 
vigorous and statistical and balanced the more general and 
emotional opening of Mr. Robens; but it is easier to produce 
a change of heart than a change of mind. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
pointed out that while Mr. Crossman favoured the whole cost 
of increased pensions falling on the Exchequer Mr. Houghton 
supported a limited Exchequer liability. 

At Thursday’s Questions the Prime Minister appeared 
fleetingly and said that Britain had never used brainwashing 
and that The Times had not recognized that in his notorious 
speech on Parliamentary ennui the Minister of Labour had 
been quoting Birrell. The whole day was spent on Housing. 
Mr. Michael Stewart opened with a clear, restrained speech, 
complaining that private enterprise was not building houses 
where they were needed and at prices everyone could afford. 
Sir Keith Joseph claimed that since 1951 24m. new houses 
had been built. Low interest rates were an indiscriminate form 
of subsidy unrelated to the tenant’s income. The first major 
housing debate of this Parliament ended in a clash of assertion 
and counter-assertion that seemed to show the Opposition 
were making some converts on the other benches. The House 
prepared to turn its versatile attention on the next day to such 
topics as Company Law, Agricultural Holdings, Racial and 
Religious Insults, and Marriage. —R. G. G. PRICE 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Ernie the Great 


The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin 
(Vol. I). Alan Bullock. Heinemann, 50/- 


° EVER have I heard a T.U. 
N leader speak as you speak, or 
understand as you understand. 
You could be Prime Minister.” With 
such praise did Josiah Wedgwood (later 
Lord Wedgwood) seek to console Ernest 
Bevin after the crushing defeat of 
Labour in 1931. But Bevin needed no 
consolation: he was unimpressed by 
flattery, refused to submit to depression, 
rejected all attempts to induce him to 
assume political leadership, and turned 
down MacDonald’s offer of a seat in the 
Lords. To G. D. H. Cole he wrote: “I 
have decided to take no office at all out- 
side of those I already hold and those 
within the Union. I think it better I 
should stick to my last.” 

Bevin’s last was the education of the 
worker. From his earliest days of stupe- 
fying poverty to the moment when he 
joined Churchill’s War Cabinet of 1940 
(this is the range of Alan Bullock’s first 
volume of the Bevin story) education was 
his last, lodestone, talisman and passion : 
first the education of Bevin, the young 
carter of Bristol, then the education of 
the unions and the Labour Party, the 
readers of the Herald, the innumerable 
committees on which he sat, and finally 
of his political and industrial opponents. 





He was therefore of the old school of 
Labour leaders, tough, dour, evangelical 
and dedicated, and it is impossible to 
imagine him working amicably with his 
successors of 1960. He was incapable 
of utilizing the apathy of the workers 
to drive cynical, opportunist bargains; 
he distrusted the slick negotiator, the 
deviationist, the intellectual. “There is 
no need to retire from the Movement,” 
he wrote, “in order to think .. . If 


there is one thing that has retarded the 
progress of the Movement it is the 


continual popping up of new factions ‘ 


who imagine that the workers can be led 
from Capitalism to Socialism ... The 
workers will never be led out of 
bondage; they will set out...” 

He wanted no sheep on his march. 
And his distaste of intellectuals was 
extraordinarily catholic, broad enough 
to include MacDonald, Mosley, Lans- 
bury, Maxton, Cripps, Laski, Cole and 
even Bevan. But he had the greatest 
respect for Keynes, and nothing is more 
astonishing than the way in which these 
two men, so different in social and 
cultural background, were able to agree 
about the direction of industrial and 
financial policy. They sat together on the 
famous Macmillan (Lord not Harold) 
Committee of 1931, and joined forces 
in a minority addendum to the report, 
advocating schemes of capital investment 
for the relief of unemployment. “ More 
clearly than any other member . . .” says 
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Alan Bullock, “ Bevin grasped the scale 
of the economic problems with which 
they had to deal and saw that reform 
of the monetary system could no longer 
produce an adequate answer to them.” 
Bevin wanted the Bank of England 
nationalized, he saw that currency 
devaluation was inevitable (Keynes 
didn’t), and he begged for a “ managed ” 
currency to replace the classical auto- 
matism of orthodox financial control. 

In other fields Bevin was equally 
prescient. He was on to MacDonald in 
a flash; he recognized the menace of the 
dictators from their first bow on the 
European stage; he was never hood- 
winked by the specious attractions of 
Communism. And though no one was 
tougher with the capitalist bosses he was 
aware of the folly and limitations of 
strike action, and resolutely opposed to 
anything hinting of revolution. 

Bevin is probably the greatest figure 
that unionism and Labour have pro- 
duced, and in this history Alan Bullock 
has done him proud. In a study of such 
scope and length most readers will find 
some of the detail indigestible, but none 
of it is without purpose, and the purple 
patches of historical occasion seem all 
the more vital and brilliant against the 
humdrum textural pattern of endless and 
indefatigable negotiation and arbitration 
which was Ernest Bevin’s noblest work. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


NEW NOVELS 


Something in Common. 


Mary Cecil. 
Hamish Hamilton, 15/- 


Captain Cat. Robert Holles. Michael 
Joseph, 15/- 
The Burning Eye. Victor Canning. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 15/- 
The Revolt of the Sons. Jack Lindsay. 
Muller, 16/- 


E shall never improve the human 
4 condition until we learn how to 

be unfair again. The great days 
of seeing both sides of the question ended 
with the first use of the atom bomb, 
which even the most narrowly fanatical 
of our ancestors would have thought a 
blasphemous usurpation of divine 
prerogative. Of course, fair-mindedness 
ought to be as fruitful as it is attractive, 
but it obviously isn’t. The trouble is 
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partly that we confuse seeing both sides 


of the question with taking neither. Tout 
pardonner, c’est tout trahir. 
This weightily self-righteous opening 


leads, perhaps unexpectedly, to praise for 
the honesty and vigour of this week’s 
novels. Something in Common is a first- 
person account of an escape from a rabidly 
genteel family. Their daughter breaks 
away and lives in a slummocky flat filled 
with near-artists and earns money for flute- 
lessons by being an attendant in an exhibi- 
tion and an usherette in two theatres. Some 
of the humours of gentility and low-life, 
or what seems to the narrator low-life, are 
a bit old-fashioned and even the most 
sympathetic jokes about working-girls 
retain a ladylike innocence of tone. How- 
ever, there are some good, rather sudden, 
uprushes of original comic writing and, 
the novel’s great merit, a successful effort 
not to fall into the temptation of claiming 
that everything which is not out of the 
Top Drawer is wonderful. Despite the 
giggles of madcap independence, this is 
an entertaining and ruthless report on 
experience. 

Captain Cat is a nightmare account of 
life as a boy soldier. It is told by a kindly, 
weak, dirty-mouthed roughneck who strikes 
up a derisive, protective friendship with 
the unit’s butt and joins him in a fantasy 
game in which all men are divided into 
the Independents and the Pack; but when 
the Pack turn really nasty he betrays him. 
The vigour of the descriptive writing and 
the novelty of the setting make it one of the 
best of the recent spate of inside accounts 
of working-class life; but, unlike some of 
them, it never accepts. The harsh, satirical 
edge is turned against the yobs who fill this 
appalling branch of the Services. 

The Burning Eye is a straightforward, 
and very exciting, adventure story about 
a party shipwrecked on a remote Somali 
shore. Oil has been secretly discovered 
and the fanatically nationalist local ruler 
unleashes the passion and the courage of 
his people against anyone who threatens 
his country’s possession of it. What is 
particularly admirable about this spirited 
and enjoyable yarn is that it admits that, 
while exploitation of the natives would be 
wrong, so is leaving them to stew in their 
own independence. They are, to be frank, 
perfectly horrible natives. The British 
save themselves from the fuzzy-wuzzies by 
their vigour and initiative; but Mr. Canning 
is too honest a writer not to wonder who 
is going to save the fuzzy-wuzzies from 
themselves. 

Mr. Lindsay’s Marxist background gives 
his characters social and economic roots; 
The Revolt of the Sons, however, is not a 
Communist novel any more than, despite 
its title, it is a Freudian one. A chapel- 
going tyrant makes his family slave in his 
timber business by threatening to cut them 
out of his will if they refuse. There is 
a variety of rural incident, from a dirty 
fight for a seat on the council to the 
mollocking, endogamous and exogamous, 
of the sons. Where Mr. Lindsay scores 
is in his frankness about individual varia- 
tions: all the sons had the same environ- 


ment but some turned out nastier than 
others. While acquisitiveness and the 
malformations of society are given their 
due, responsibility is not attributed solely 
to the comfortably impersonal. 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


BLOOD COUNT 

Old Sinners Never Die. Dorothy 
Salisbury Davis. Secker & Warburg, 13/6. 
General Ransom Jarvis, a credible repro- 
bate, retires from the U.S. army into the 
lap of his son, a prim, newly-elected con- 
gressman, but is at once involved in a 
night of goings-on in McCarthy’s Washing- 
ton. Plot, a giddy-go-round of accusations 
and secret documents, is rather watery; 
but style, incident and detail are superb. 
Very funny indeed. 

Death Lives Next Door. Gwendoline 
Butler. Biles, 11/6. Two intellectual 
molluscs, clinging to the fringe of Oxford, 
find a sinister cat-torturer watching one 
of their friends, a distinguished female 
traveller. His murder and its sequel prise 
the limpets from their rock. The book is 
a conjuring trick, but a good one, and the 
patter is most amusing. Misleading blurb. 

The Pyx. John Buell. Secker & War- 
burg, 12/6. Girl, strangely-clad, falls late 
at night from top of an American apart- 
ment house. How this golden-hearted tart 
came to this pass is told by flash-backs 
between chapters of investigation. It all 
turns, most predictably, on one of the 
shocker-writer’s oldest friends, but makes 
an easy read. 

Lament for Four’ Brides. Evelyn 
Berckman. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12/6. 
Similar, in a way, only it’s Gils de Rais 
this time. A female archzologist investi- 
gates a ruined abbey on the estate of a 
monstrous French nobleman. All a little 
absurd, but the tense, clotted atmosphere 
is well sustained. 

Alibi for a Judge. Henry Cecil. Michael 
Joseph, 13/6. As usual, rather a rum do, 
hovering between whimsical wish-fulfilment 
and fascinating exploitation of the process 
of law. This time a judge tries to undo 
the results of his own unfairness in a trial 
for bank-robbery, and gets more involved 
than he had intended. 

The Candles are All Out. Nigel Fitz- 
gerald. Crime Club Choice, 10/6. Alan 
Russell, one of the last great actor- 
managers, is stranded in an old-fashioned 
way on an Irish island with eight other 
people. Next morning, sure enough, the 
femme fatale is dead. Cosy and competent. 

— PETER DICKINSON 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Marauders. Charlton Ogburn. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16/-. The story of “ Merrill’s 
Marauders,” or 5307th Composite Unit, U.S. 
Army—the American equivalent of the 
Chindits. An excellently-written account of a 
glorious venture: not only for collectors of 
war-books. 


Out of the Red Into the Blue. Barbara 
Comyns. Heinemann, 18/-. Comyns family 
move to small Spanish island and back. Dis- 
comforts and squalors described in the sly- 
simple Comyns style. Interesting more for the 
slight additional knowledge gained of a 
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fascinating, perplexing writer than for intrinsic 
merits. Too many novelists are describing 
housework in the Mediterranean. 


Experiencing Architecture. Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen. Chapman and Hall, 30/-. 
“Tt is not enough to see architecture, you 
must experience it.” Professor Rasmussen 
shows how ordinary people can do just this. 
He does not work through a chronological table 
of styles, but deals with fundamentals: solids 
and cavities, scale and proportion, rhythm, 
colour, texture—even sound, and in a lucid and 
fascinating manner. Well illustrated. 


Great Companions. Max Eastman. Museum 
Press, 21/-. Ambivalent gossip about friends 
and ex-friends including Hemingway, Freud, 
Chaplin, Trotsky and Dewey. Footnotes for 
the biographer. The author, philosopher, left- 
wing editor, student of laughter and anti- 
Stalinist, piques curiosity. 


Britannicus (SAvVoyY) 
Inherit the Wind (St. MARTIN’S) 
Follow That Girl (VAUDEVILLE) 
ITH Britannicus, Mme. Marie Bell 
V4 and her company put their third 
Racine triumphantly into orbit. I 
never expected to feel sorry for Nero, but 
it was hard not to extend at least a little 
sympathy to the chastened Emperor writh- 
ing under the scorpion lash of his mother’s 
tongue. In this production by Marguerite 
Janois, Robert Hirsch breaks with conven- 
tion by playing Nero as an _ excitable 
neurotic, overflowing with temperament, 
bursting into tears and even getting a 
calculated laugh. Absolute dignity suffers, 
but he gains in interest as a human being; 
when he and his mother are fully roused 
the snarling and roaring seem to come from 
some celestial lion-house. M. Hirsch, who 
showed us his range as a comedian last 
spring in his wonderfully funny Scapin 
with the Comédie Francaise, is an actor of 





great versatility, and his offbeat Nero is 
extremely interesting, suggesting under the 
weakness an embryonic decency—doomed, 
needless to say, to wither in the bleak 
climate of Rome. 

Jacques Dacqmine is a quietly sinister 





REP. SELECTION 
Oxford Playhouse, The Hands of 
Eurydice, until March 26th. 
Nottingham Playhouse, Any Other 
Business, until April 2nd. 
Citizens’, Glasgow, Walker, London, 
until March 26th. 
Perth Theatre, The Shifting Heart, 
until March 26. 











Narcisse, and Jean Chevrier a worthy 
Burrhus; Hubert Noel a Britannicus as 
inflammable as Nero, and Mireille Calvo an 
impressive Junie. But dominating them all 
is Mme. Bell’s splendid Agrippine, a woman 
as ruthless in intrigue as she is blistering 
in tongue. The ebb and flow of her long 
duel with Nero is fascinating. It seemed 
another woman whom I had seen playing 
Rérénice a few nights earlier. Always, even 
in moments of high passion, she is in 
complete control of every movement and of 
every inflection. Without reservation she is 
a great actress. 


Incredible as it may seem, in the ’twenties 


in the State of Tennessee there was a law 
against any teaching that might undermine 
belief in the strict accuracy of the Bible. 
In other words Darwin was taboo, and the 
wretched children of Tennessee were being 
reared in the tightest-fitting Old Testament 
blinkers (for all I know this law may still 
be on the statute-book). At Dayton a young 
teacher rebelled against this tyranny, and 
the result was the famous “ monkey trial ” 
that rocked America. On it Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee have based 
Inherit the Wind, a semi-documentary that 
takes place partly in the town of Dayton 
and partly in its courthouse. It has now 
come into London from the Pembroke 
Theatre, Croydon, and is likely to stay at 
the St. Martin’s for some time. 

Curiously enough, the authors do little 
with the townspeople of Dayton, whom 
they present as cheerful members of a 
typical church social and not as the products 
of the searing austerity that darkened 
America’s Bible Belt. They are merely an 
easily swayed background of chatterers. 
The dramatic figures are two: Brady, a 
professional politician and sanctimonious 
windbag who has volunteered to lead the 
prosecution, and Drummond, a famous 
criminal lawyer who regards the defence 
as a crusade for truth. In the trial scenes 
the authors are denied the normal thrills 
of cut-and-thrust, partly because Brady is 
incapable of logical argument, partly 
because the hopelessly prejudiced judge 





[Inherit the Wind 


Maithew Harrison Brady—HENRY MCCARTHY 
Henry Drummond—ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
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bans all scientific witnesses. It is astonish- 
ing how, with these handicaps, Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr. Lee have written such 
a dramatic play; its excitement comes, in 
Terence Kilburn’s production, from watch- 
ing Drummond pulverizing Brady’s funda- 
mentalism in spite of being so short of 
room in which to manoeuvre. 

Played marvellously by Andrew Cruick- 
shank, Drummond is a shambling bear of 
a man with a waspish tongue and a passion 
for human freedom. Mr. Cruickshank gives 
a performance of memorable authority. 
Brady is made entirely credible by Henry 
McCarthy (it must be a terrifying thought 
for the Americans that his original was 
actually allowed to run for President); a 
good sketch of a flash reporter comes from 
Daniel Moynihan, and of a self-satisfied 
minister from Noel Coleman. Elizabeth 
Shepherd distinguishes herself as his dis- 
tracted daughter, and John Gorrie is the 
not very heroic cause of all the trouble. 


I really believe that Julian Slade and 
Dorothy Reynolds have done it again. 
Whether they have actually injected per- 
petual life into Follow That Girl remains 
to be seen, but it certainly has great charm 
and originality. This time they have 
devised a play within the play, so that their 
romantic hero, who is an author, can 
dodge back, with his present-day romantic 
heroine, into the Edwardian (or is it late 
Victorian?) world of his own creation. It 
is a world beautifully decorated by 
Hutchinson Scott, and the approach to it 
is through a kind of burlesque operetta, 
there being very little dialogue, a great 
deal of mime and the usual ration of song. 
Our fathers and grandfathers are guyed 
with good humour and wit; the form is as 
elastic as the sides of Father’s boots, and 
we discover ourselves as oddly placed as 
in the mermaid section of the zoo, in the 
ladies’ department of a large store (a riot, 
this), and in the middle of the Albert 
Bridge. 

What I find very heartening is that for 
once good tunes and lyrics have been 
entrusted to players who combine the 
capacity to make me laugh with voices of 
such power and quality that they floated 
confidently through the house without, so 
far as I could judge from my seat at the 
very back of the dress circle, benefit of 
mike. Patricia Routledge and James 
Cairncross are the most accomplished 
comedians here, as That Girl’s Mamma 
and Papa; their mime is delicious, but the 
mime is excellent right through a gifted 
company which has been expertly coached 
in the niceties of irony by Denis Carey. 
Peter Gilmore, who reminds me more and 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


“Punch in the Odeon, 
Peterborough. 

For South African readers: Univer- 
sity College Library, Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia, from April 25. 

* Punch with Wings.” Londen Air- 
port Central. 


Cinema.” 
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more of a young Jack Hulbert, and Susan 
Hampshire are a pleasing hero and heroine, 
Newton Blick and Marion Grimaldi are the 
tuneful owners of a lost baby, and Philip 
Guard and Robert McBain as two rival 
businessmen have the best lyric, and know 
exactly how to deal with it. “ Life Must 
Go On,” it is called; but when the LP 
comes along I think we shall find at least 
five other winners. There is a brightly 
polished simplicity about Follow That 
Girl that is very attractive. It is gay and 
fresh as well as funny. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Wrong Side of the Park (Cambridge 
—10/2/60), Margaret Leighton triumphs 
in interesting new play. One Way Pendulum 
(Criterion—6/1/60), hilarious essay in 
higher lunacy. The Dumb Waiter and The 
Room jRoyal Court—16/3/60), two avant- 
garde one-act plays by Harold Pinter. 

— ERIC KEOWN 
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THE PICTURES 


The Angry Silence 
The Third Voice 
BOUT The Angry Silence (Director: 
Guy Green) I stick to the opinion I 
formed at the time, the opinion 
I expressed in “Survey” last week: I 
think this is the best British film for years. 
It gave me keen and intense enjoyment 
and I want to recommend it to all who 
can use their eyes and ears and are 
interested in other people. 

The almost invariable response of those 
to whom I’ve said something like this has 
been “Better than Room at the Top?” 
On consideration, and without belittling 
Room at the Top, I would still say Yes. 
That had the focus of one character: it 
was essentially an account of the rise of a 
go-getting cad, and it had nothing in par- 
ticular to say except about the way such 
a character behaved. (I’m not forgetting 
the excellences of detail and subsidiary 
character and scene, but they were part of 
the story about the main figure: they were 
there for the light they shed on him.) But 
this one says something about human 
nature in general and the way communities 
behave and the motives that drive ordinary 
people, and it does so brilliantly. It seems 
to me more worth-while because it has a 
more universal application. 

Summarized, the story may sound melo- 
dramatic and contrived; having read the 
synopsis beforehand I was expecting some- 
thing pretty ordinary. People who judge by 
subject will pick out the framework of 
contrivance and say that is what the film’s 
“about,” thus effectively scaring away 
many who would like it. But its important 
and enjoyable qualities are its authenticity 
of detail, its ironic and amusing observa- 
tion of the way ordinary people behave 
and—particularly—speak, its exposition of 
the way the ordinary man’s unwillingness 
to bother can build up, by tiny unnoticed 
Stages, a frightening edifice of misery for 
someone else. 

That person here is a factory worker 
(Richard Attenborough) who is “sent to 
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Tom Curtis—RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 





[The Angry Silence 


Travers—ALFRED BURKE 


Connolly—BERNARD LEE 


Coventry” for having stayed at work 
during a strike. He is no hero, but he did 
not want to strike; nor did most of his 
mates, but they took the easiest way, voting 
(at a meeting in the canteen—a brilliantly 
directed scene) with half their minds on 
something else. Then they fall in with the 
crowd and make him—and his family— 
suffer for it, no one of them ever having 
to feel a personal responsibility for what 
happens, until at last it is brought home 
to them, too late, in a halting, uneasy 
speech by a friend (Michael Craig) who 
is as guilty as they are. 

I can’t begin to mention all the excel- 
lences here: the crisp professionalism of 
the script (Bryan Forbes) and direction, 
the brisk pace, the innumerable splendid 
character sketches (Pier Angeli who has 
one wonderful emotional scene as_ the 
anxious wife, Bernard Lee as the blustering, 
plausible, evasive works committee leader, 
Geoffrey Keen as the works manager, the 
uncaring show-off teenagers, dozens of 
others), the imaginative use of sound and 
silence, the ingenious editing (that link, as 
the close-up of the malicious riled Teddy- 
boy dissolves into a picture of the darken- 
ing town and the fiery little ball of a low 
sun is in exactly the same spot as his eye) 
‘ I’m really enthusiastic about this 
one. You won’t regret seeing it. 


That another first-class film should turn 
up in the same week seemed too much to 
hope, but this happened. The Third Voice 
(Director: Hubert Cornfield) is of a very 
different kind: a surprise-ending murder- 
story, with all the  superficialities of 
character and mechanical neatness of inci- 
dent inseparable from the form; but it too 
is so admirably done that it gave me 
immense pleasure. (To those people who 
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judge by subject I may mention that in 
this case also I read the synopsis before- 
hand, a remarkably full and detailed 
synopsis, complete with revelation of the 
surprise ending—and still the thing held 
me utterly absorbed throughout.) It’s a 
Fate-catches-up story of the Double 
Indemnity kind: a man (Edmond O’Brien), 
coached by the victim’s mistress (Laraine 
Day), impersonates him after the murder, 
proposing to get all the dead man’s money 
and then resume his own identity. It’s all 
most ingeniously worked out and fascin- 
ating to watch, and it succeeds—till the 
last moment. Script by the director from 
the Charles Williams novel All the Way; 
an excellent job of film-making by all con- 
cerned, and cracking good entertainment. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Duvivier’s Marie Octobre, in spite of the 
great name of the director, is a quite 
mechanical closed-room puzzle; flashes of 
good character playing, but very little 
cinematic interest. Don’t miss The Four 
Hundred Blows (16/3/60). More limited 


in its appeal: Hiroshima Mon Amour 
(20/1/60). 
Apropos of my remarks about the 


cutting, before release, of Anatomy of a 
Murder, some correspondents have sug- 
gested that I should mention the running 
time of films, so that they can check 
whether their local is showing the real 
film, as first shown in London and 
reviewed, or something with bits hacked 
out of it to make room for a dim second 
feature and an ice-cream interval. I do so 
for the first time now: there’s just one 
release to recommend, Our Man in Havana 
(13/1/60), and as recommended it runs 
for 111 minutes. —RICHARD MALLETT 








Erik Stahl—Joseru CusBy 


[Formula for Danger 


Landauer—JOuHN CARSON 


Nina Sjapary—GENE ANDERSON 


ON THE AIR 


Look Out, Chaps! 


IVIAN MILROY’S Sunday juvenile 
serial, “Formula For Danger” (ATV), 
is a good example of the sort of thing 

that can be done to provide television thrills 
for youngsters without falling back on gun- 
play or casual brutality. Not that it is in 
the least weak-kneed: it won’t surprise me 
if we have a bit of a rough-house when the 
plot really comes to a boil, for we are 
concerned with some tough and determined- 
looking characters. Moreover, at the centre 
of the old-fashioned web of mystery and 
intrigue is a good old-fashioned Secret 
Formula, and we all know the desperate 
measures people are liable to take with one 
of those at stake. The whole thing bristles 
with such splendid, nerve-racking questions 
as the ones posed so dramatically in TV 
Times—“ Why has Landauer come to 
England ? Is Nina Sjapary, the Hungarian 
schoolmistress, any more than a teacher ? ” 
—and I must say that I personally am 
much more concerned about the answers 
than I have ever been about the trumpery 
riddles set in so-called adult thick-ear 
pantomimes like “Philip Marlowe” or 
“International Detective.” Gene Anderson 
and John Carson are giving first-class 
performances as the chief grown-ups, with 
never a hint that they are catering for 
children. Joseph Cuby plays the boy hero 
brightly and efficiently. Jeannette Bradbury, 
as his schoolgirl companion with a yo-yo 
(are they with us again ?) shows signs of 
that familiar fault among child-actors, over- 
eagerness—a tendency to pounce on cues 
and to carry out “ business” as though by 
numbers. A little more experience will 
teach her to relax, and she may well 
become an effective little actress. The serial 
is being briskly produced by Cecil Petty, 
who worked up to a hair-raising climax 


in Episode 2, when the Secret Formula, 
tested in the school lab, proved to be 
nothing less than a method of making water 
burn! I ask no more than this. 


Granada’s “Searchlight” grows more 
brash and futile every week. Hot and pant- 
ing on the heels of its Neanderthal approach 
to Oxford University came a study of the 
Grand National Steeplechase which was so 
unbalanced as to be beneath contempt. 
After reasoned arguments from experts, 
for and against the proposition that the race 
involves cruelty, Bill Grundy, acting real 
tough and glowering fit to bust (he really 
shouldn’t overdo this performance, because 
it is becoming comic) proceeded to wind 
up the programme on the preposterous 
assumption that the charge of cruelty had 
been proved. Explaining without the bat 
of an eyelid that the Grand National falls 
into the same category as cock-fighting and 
the Spanish bull-ring, he brought forward 
psychologists to tell us about inherent 
aggressive tendencies, and wondered pug- 
naciously why a nation that loves horses 
will flock in its thousands to watch them 
falling down at Aintree. Come off it, Bill 
Grundy and Elaine Grand and all of you 
Granada witch-hunters. Unless you start 
picking on a few witches your own size 
you’re going to look more and more 
ridiculous. There must be some smaller 
witches somewhere. (Or was this a sour- 
grapes swipe at the BBC, who alone are 
televising the event?) 


It was brave of Charlie Drake to open 
“The Angry Young Plumber ” (BBC) with 
a direct parody of the first act of Look 
Back In Anger. First shown last December, 
this item held up very well. I noticed, 
though, that the laughter of the studio 
audience was uncertain while Ann Firbank 
and Barry Lowe went through their Sunday 
paper and ironing-board routine—and I 
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believe many of them were actually baffled 
by the bunny-rabbit and kangaroo passages. 
All the same, it was encouraging to see a 
broad comedy script based on satire. 


It has taken me a long time to make up 
my mind about Jimmie Logan, and I’m 
not at all sure that it would be fair to 
judge him as an entertainer solely on his 
appearances in “ The Jimmie Logan Show ” 
(BBC). I would guess that he needs the 
warmth of a crowded Scottish dance-hall 
audience to bring his act to life. I will say 
no more than that I can see no excuse for 
his persistent reliance on jokes so old as 
to be traditional. The show itself is a series 
of variety turns, usually excellent, and 
there are some pleasing production touches 
by Bryan Sears. The lighting and décor for 
the Carlu Carter Trio’s act in the last show 
were superb. — HENRY TURTON 


AT THE GALLERY 


Sickert Centenary (AGNEWS) 


ICKERT (Waiter or Richard success- 
S ively) had an exquisitely developed 

visual sense of life, based on an innate 
gift. It is difficult to imagine him at a 
loss before a subject. Placed almost any- 
where, one might have guessed, and with 
unsurpassed deftness he could have pro- 
duced an original solution in terms of line, 
light and shade, or colour. A bit of a 
buffoon himself (he loved dressing up, as 
protective camouflage), in his painting he 
never played to the gallery or wasted a 
touch. 

Thus he demanded a degree of education 
in his public. It was long in coming. By 
nature a dandy, in his portraiture he was 
least at home with the elegant and the 
pretty, though he admired both; but when 
he came to grips with a male personality, 
as with King George V and Sir Winston 
Churchill, the results are something to be 
grateful for. 

As a master of light and a perceptive 
draughtsman, his subjects ranged from sea- 
fronts in summer at noon to garish cafés 
and crumbling buildings at dusk in Dieppe, 
Venice, or Charlotte Street, London. For 
these latter he had a real penchant and 
used to say (half in fun) that they should 
be rendered in paint of Stilton cheese 
quality. He also knew how to beguile the 
strange folk whom he met in all sorts of 
dives and pubs, and these too became grist 
for his painting mill. He owed his artistic 
education to Charles Keene, the great 
Punch contributor, to Whistler, and Degas, 
as he acknowledged brilliantly in his essays. 
He could be light and he could be pro- 
found. He was often amused but some- 
times touched. A close friend, Sir Matthew 
Smith, said of him, “Sickert really gave 
things their true worth.” This exhibition 
of many paintings, drawings and a unique 
group of etchings, which closes on April 14, 
largely bears out the justice of this remark. 

A smaller but also very interesting 
Sickert Exhibition is being held at the 
Roland Browse and Delbanco Gallery 
(also closes April 14). 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 
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Wordsworth! Thou Shouldst be 
Writing at this Hour 


By 


EXT Monday is the bi-centen- 

\ ary of the birth of Thomas 

Clarkson, who led the cam- 

paign for the abolition of slavery, but 

[ don’t think half so many of us would 

be celebrating, if that is not too frivolous 

a word, had it not been for that famous 

first line of Wordsworth’s—‘ CLARK- 

son! it was an obstinate hill to 
climb.” 

This forthright habit of Wordsweorth’s 
of plunging headfirst into his subject 
and getting the name in the first 
sentence has always convinced me that 
he would have been a good newspaper- 
man but for all this preoccupation with 
chasing rainbows, getting and spending, 
costly repetitive trips to Yarrow (no 
season tickets then, remember), and 
hanging about at the corner of Wood 
Street when daylight appears (what sort 
of all-night Mansion House party was 
that after?). So I thought the Clarkson 
anniversary that reminds us of this 
streak in the poet was a good occasion 
for examining it more closely. 

Perhaps his next most familiar name- 
punch opener was “Spade with which 
WiLkINSON hath tilled his lands.” Not 
that Wilkinson rated anything like the 
news value of Clarkson; he was merely 
an agriculturist according to the sub- 
heading, getting a plug for his “health, 
meekness, ardour, quietness secure,” 
and these are not headline-hitters. But 
there was no snobbish These-names- 
make-news insistence about Reporter 
Wordsworth. He was always ready to 
invoke the Old Pals’ Act for a good first 
line such as “'There’s GEORGE FISHER, 
CHARLES FLEMING and REGINALD 
Sore,” three boyhood buddies, or 
tosy-cheeked schoolboys if you prefer 
the original, who climbed a mountain 
to build a cairn on top just for the hell 
of it. (Lakeland Lads in Outward 
Bound Exploit.) Much more than a 
boyhood friend was the Jones of 
“Jones! as from Calais you and I” 
(went pacing side by side), for the 
Jones he was keeping up with on this 


LESLIE MARSH 


occasion was a_fellow-undergraduate 
and “companion in many a delightful 
ramble” and cropped up again in a 
later news story about the incumbent 
of A Parsonage in Oxfordshire. 
“LONSDALE! it were unworthy of a 
guest” suggests the duty bread-and- 
butter letter from a gossip columnist, 
though not many of us now bother to 
tell our host, however influential, of 
“signs on thy Abode harmoniously 
imprest.” “CHATSWORTH! thy stately 
mansion” is not quite a bread-and- 
butter for it seems to be addressed to 
the house rather than the occupier, 
otherwise so normally urbane a writer 
would not have been so uppish as to 
point out features of this widely admired 
residence that “strange contrast do 
present to house and home in many a 
craggy rent of the wild Peak” (where 
thrifty occupants abide). In a very 
different mood, though still on a homes 
and gardens assignment, was the scath- 
ing exposure by Our Man at the Castle. 
“Sonnet. Composed at 
Castle” roundly begins: “ Degenerate 
Doucias! oh, the unworthy Lord.” 
This blackguard had cut down a 
brotherhood of venerable trees, leaving 
an ancient dome, and towers like these, 
beggared and outraged. 
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Still the lively property correspond- 
ent though not now writing under a 
dateline, Wordsworth addressed a bene- 
factor: “BEAUMONT! it was thy wish 
that I should rear a seemly cottage in 
this sunny Dell .. . thy gift.” Now see 
the versatile all-rounder switch the 
technique as Trenchant Critic Flays 
Grab Raider: “I hate that ANDREW 
Jones; he’ll breed.” This was to a 
dastard who had snatched a penny 
thrown for a blind cripple who was stilt 
groping for it. 

Such discourtesies are however rare. 
The roving reporter is in far more 
normal form in such dispatches as 
“CALVERT! it must not be unheard by 
them,”’ a tribute to an ailing, short-lived 
youth who had helped him; or “ RoTHa 
my Spiritual Child! this head was grey” 
to a god-child; or “Fair ELLEN Irwin, 
when she sate upon the braes of Kirtle” 
(a river, as a helpful footnote remarks, 
in the southern part of Scotland on the 
banks of which the events here related 
took place). 




















But many of these are little domestic 
sketches, what Wilfred Pickles would 
call a spot of ’omely fun. Now watch 
the Big Names in the front-page class 
leap to life. “Mitton! thou shouldst 
be living at this hour”; “Haypon! let 
worthier judges praise the skill” (of 
his picture of Napoleon at St. Helena); 
“GIORDANO! verily thy Pencil’s skill,” 
a bit of favourable art criticism; 

as Toussaint! the most unhappy man 
of men.” Toussaint was an enfranchised 
ex-slave who perished in prison after 
cefying Napoleon’s edict reinstating 
slavery in St. Domingo. So he brings 
us back to abolition and Clarkson where 
we came in. 

The rest of the evidence can go. I 
will not weary you with “Brave 
ScHIL_! by death delivered” (at Stral- 
sund, in 1809), or “Ah! where is 
PaLarox?” (stubborn defender of Sara- 
gossa}. Nor will I labour my point by 
dragging in all the first line place-names 
though they strengthen my argument 
that Wordsworth was a good reporter 
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manqué because it is just as import 
to say where as to whom the thi 
happened. You know where you 
with opening sentences such as 

APENNINEs! with all your fertile vales," 
“VaLLomsrosa! I longed in thy shadiest 


“ 


wood,” “ WaNSFELL! this Household ha 


a favoured lot,” or “Greta, wha 
fearful listening! when huge stones! 
That’s what I like; noneof this whiffling 
chase-me-Charlie, coy kind of fitt 
paragraph that says “In a sequeste: 
hamlet nestling at the foot of the fé 
not a hundred miles from Keswick 
Wordsworth, factual and direct, wo 
have been worth his salt to any dee 
daily and I am grateful to the me 

of Clarkson for recalling this talki 


point. 
bg 


“Tt all happened in the last hour, marti 
a thrilling day’s play which, for a long ti 
looked like culminating in an unpredict 
result.””—Daily Express 


And did it? 
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